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power for peace 


Leader in electronics, Stromberg-Carlson. 

For Defense: “‘Charactron” shaped-beam . ; 
tubes for SAGE military air surveillance / 
systems and air traffic control, “*Tacan”’ air , 
navigation devices, automatic controls for 

the world’s mightiest wind tunnel, all- 

transistor telephone switchboards, radar 

indicators, mobile radio receivers and 

transmitters, communication systems for 

“Texas Tower” radar outposts, battle- 

announcing systems, the carriers Forrestal 

and Saratoga and the atomic submarines 

Nautilus and Seawolf. 


For Industry: “XY’® Dial telephone 
switching and toll ticketing systems, carrier 
and multiplex equipment for communications 
systems, “Pagemaster” selective radio paging 
systems, “Digimatic” electronic path control 
systems for machine tools. 


For the Consumer: “Custom Four Hundred” 
high fidelity phonographs, radio-phonograph 
combinations and matched components, 
“Flemish Master” electronic carillons. 
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The world’s first experimental sun-tracking solar energy converter has been 
developed by Hoffman to “follow” the sun across the sky for maximum 
utilization of the sun’s power. In a robot weather station, a solar energy 
unit could supply power for the automatic and continuous transmission of 
vital data to a distant Weather Central for analysis; would never require 
attention, except for periodic inspection. 

As a result of this new breakthrough in solar energy achieved by Hoffman 
with vastly improved 120C Rectangular Solar Cells, the sun’s energy can 
be harnessed to power not only robot weather stations, but also transistorized 
radio receivers and transmitters, untended telephone relay stations and 
satellite signalling equipment. 

The new 120C Rectangular Cell—a product of Hoffman Semiconductor 
research—has an improved conversion efficiency of 10%, produces 15 
milliwatts of power per cell, yet costs less per watt of power generated than 
any previous solar cell! The long-range potential for Hoffman Solar Cell 
applications is virtually limitless. 

If you would like additional information on scientific and industrial 
applications of solar energy, the Hoffman Semiconductor engineering staff 
will welcome your inquiry. 
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HOFFMAN TYPE 120C SOLAR CELL 


New rectangular shape produces 
fivefold greater efficiency in Ys 
the size of original disc-type 
cells—permits “shingling” for 
more compact and efficient 
packaging. 


Hoffman sEMICONDUCTOR 


A DIVISION OF HOFFMAN ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 

Formerly National Semiconductor Products 
AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF SILICON JUNCTION SOLAR 
CELLS, POWER RECTIFIERS, DIODES, ZENER REFERENCE DIODES 


Hoffman Semiconductor Solar Cells are sold only through National Fabricated Products (NATFAB), 
a Division of Hoffman Electronics Corporation, 2650 West Belden Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
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PISTON OR TURBINE - 


,.. Dependable Aircraft Power! @ 





Continental Motors and its CAE subsidiary are 
successfully meeting a wide variety of aircraft 
power requirements. Dependable Continental 


— the engines of piston or turbine type now power not 
,oe4 


only leading makes of fixed wing utility and trainer 


P {onc® aircraft, but modern high-performance helicopters 
MW as well. Engine-building experience dating from 
1902 clinches the ‘‘rightness’’ of the engine with 

the Continental name. 


FOR TURBINE INFORMATION, ADDRESS: 


CONTINENTAL AVIATION & ENGINEERING CORP. 


12800 KERCHEVAL AVE., DETROIT 15, MiCH. 








FOR RECIPROCATING ENGINE INFORMATION, ADDRESS: 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP. 


205 MARKET ST., MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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A PLOT OF AIR HISTORY 


gm 


The U.S. Navy tracks aircraft on a transparent board 
as radar reports their positions. Plot the most famous 
Navy and Marine fighter planes as reported by history, 
and Grumman aircraft fill the board. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETH PAGE . LONG ISLAND . NEW YORK 
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What the Two T’s Mean 


—— In Marine Aviation Management —— 


Command's Inherent Responsibility to be Good 


Management Means Be Timely and Be Timeless.... 


THe MARINE CORPS’ fifth Commandant, Colo- 
nel Archibald Henderson, left his Washington 
headquarters in 1836 to personally lead the Marines 
in a campaign against the Seminole Indians in the 
swamps and forests of the Florida everglades. 
Legend has it that he posted the following note on 
his office door as he departed: “Gone to fight the 
Indians. Be back when the war is over.” As we 
regard with some envy this singular escape from 
burdens of Headquarters duty, we must appreciate 
that Colonel Henderson’s action was: not one of 
capricious self-indulgence or self-aggrandizement. 
Rather it was an act of inspired leadership cannily 
executed to meet a military requirement. The 
Marine expeditionary force had to be gathered in 
bits and pieecs from Marine detachments among 
the Navy's scattered ships and bases. There was 
no time for regrouping and training. A strong uni- 
fying catalyst was needed to transform the bits and 
pieces into an integrated fighting force. What bet- 
ter rallying point than the “old man” himself closing 
up shop to take command. The campaign was suc- 
cessful. Colonel Henderson, while he was forced to 
return to Washington before its close, had made 
the essential contribution at its beginning. A text- 
book definition of his action might be “inspired 
military command”. It was as well—good manage- 
ment. This example points out two important 
aspects of management: its timelessness and time- 
liness. 

It shows management to be implicit in all mili- 





By Lt.-Gen'l. Christian F. Schilt, USMC 
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tary decisions, and it establishes management as 
an inherent responsibility of command. 

Its incongruity to today’s world highlights the 
vastly broader connotations of management that 
are applied to our complex military structures and 
problems. True, management is still implicit in the 
correct answer to a simple problem, but it has be- 
come a science which gives us yardsticks and sys- 
tems for organizing and acting. 

Today, management is a dynamic concept in the 
Marine Corps. It means the application of scientific 
principles and techniques to operating problems 
and working relationships. No longer a passive 
descriptive term, management provides the com- 
mander with practical working tools to assist him 
in his quest for efficiency. 

Marine Aviation is essentially a combat arm. Its 
orientation and energies are concentrated on its 
integrated role in a combat-ready fleet marine 
force. Its ability to mount and sustain heavy striking 
action despite its small size lies in three factors in 
which management is a dominant element: 

The integration of Marine Aviation in the Marine 
Corps 

The integration of Marine Aviation in Naval 
Aviation 

The utilization of scientific management proc- 
esses at all command levels through participation 
in the Marine Corps Management Improvement 
Program. 


Marine Aviation—an integral 
part of the Marine Corps 


The statutory authority for Marine Aviation lies 
in the National Security Act of 1947 with amend- 
ments of 1949 and 1952 which stipulates that “The 
United States Marine Corps within the Department 
of the Navy shall be so organized as to include 
not less than three combat divisions and three air 
wings . . . (and that) the Marine Corps shall be 
organized, trained and equipped to provide Fleet 
Marine Forces of combined arms, together with 
supporting air components . . .” The aviation re- 
quirement is clearly spelled out as that needed in 
an integrated force of combined arms. The term 
Marine Aviation does not apply to a separate 
entity within the Marine Corps, but rather to the 
aviation components of a balanced air-ground 
team. Approximately one-third of the Marine 
Corps’ officers and one-fifth of its enlisted serve 
in aviation organizations. Sev enty- four per cent of 
the aviation officers and seventy-eight per cent of 
the enlisted are in Fleet Marine Force billets, and 
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the remainder are in the supporting 
establishment comprising air sta- 
tions, schools and miscellaneous ac- 
tivities such as Marine Corps Head- 
quarters. This high ratio of 
operational forces to support estab- 
lishment is due in part to the high 
degree of air-ground integration 
within the Marine Corps. Recruiting 
and recruit training are functions 
of Marine Corps-wide support. 
Small numbers of aviation techni- 
cians may be assigned to specific 
billets requiring thei ‘ir background 
or skills, but there is no participa- 
tion of Marine Aviation as a sepa- 
rate entity. The complex of schools 
operated by the Marine Corps to 
train officers and enlisted in other- 
than-aviation subjects is another 
area in which the integrated Ma- 
rine Corps is evident. Aviators and 
enlisted aviation specialists serve on 
the staffs of these schools in all bil- 
lets requiring their skills. The pro- 
fessional schools at Quantico pro- 
vide training for aviation and 
Current class 

and Senior 


ground officers alike. 
Junior 


rolls at the 
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Schools (Amphibious Warfare ) 
shows more than a third of the 
students to be aviators. Within 
Marine Corps Headquarters we 
find that all matters which are not 
fundamentally aviation in character 
are handled by the various divisions 
and agencies on a Marine Corps- 
wide basis. The extent to which 
this concept applies is typified in 
enlisted personnel policies. A little 
more than half of the enlisted per- 
sonnel requirements in aviation or- 
ganizations are for aviation special- 
ists. These billets are, of course, 
filled by a cadre of trained aviation- 
duty-only personnel. The remainder 
of the billets are for personnel who 
possess skills on a Marine Corps- 
wide basis—administrative and sup- 
ply, motor transport, carpenters, 
cooks, etc. The aviation require- 
ments in these fields are included 
as part of the Marine Corps-wide 
needs. Personnel are trained and 
assigned on this basis so that a cook 
might serve a tour in the air base 
squadron of a fighter group and 
follow it with a_tour in the head- 
quarters and service company of an 
infantry battalion. Such overall in- 
tegration offers obvious and neces- 
sary economies and efficiency in 
training, administration and assign- 
ment. Less obvious are the con- 
tributions to Marine esprit. In 
striving for teamwork as a balanced 
force of combined arms, we seek 
one title for each member what- 
ever his specialty—Marine. 


Marine Aviation as an integrated 
part of Naval Aviation— 


Marine Aviation had its birth on 
May 22, 1912 when Ist. Lt. Alfred 
A. Cunningham reported to the 
Naval Academy for duty “in con- 
nection with aviation”. He soloed 
on 1 August 1912 after two hours 
and forty minutes of instruction 
and received the designation of 
Naval Aviator number four. From 
that day the aeronautical growth 
and development of Marine Avia- 
tion has been as an integral com- 
ponent of Naval Aviation. Today 
all aircraft and aeronautical equip- 
page used by Marine Aviation are 
procured by the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. Common funds are used 
to support the like Navy and Ma- 
rine Aviation activities. Air base 
construction, development and 
maintenance are under BuAer con- 


trol. All pilot training is conducted 
by the Naval Air Training Com- 
mand. The technical training of 
Marine Aviation specialists is con- 
ducted almost entirely in the Naval 
Air Technical Training Command. 
Proper direction and control of this 
integrated Navy-Marine effort is 
afforded by Marine representation 
in the offices and agencies of the 
Chief of Naval Operations and the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. Similarly, 
Marines share the instructor and 
support load in the Naval Air 
Training and Technical Training 
Commands. At Marine Corps Air 
Station, Cherry Point, North Caro- 
lina, the Marine Corps runs one of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics’ over- 
haul and repair activities. Here 468 
Marines and 1859 civilians over- 
haul five aircraft types. 

Thus, in aviation supporting 
functions Marine Aviation is able 
to share in the scaled economies 
of the larger Naval Aviation estab- 
lishment. Integration here is similar 
to that enjoyed within the structure 
of the Marine Corps. Obviously, 
the ability of Marine Aviation to 
maintain itself as a predominantly 
operating-force-in-readiness is in a 
large measure due to the efficiency 
inherent in its integrated roles in 
the Marine Corps and Naval Avia- 
tion. 


Management Improvement 
Program— 


Aviation commanders, both in 
the fleet marine forces and in the 
supporting establishment, do not 
rest on the laurels of an inherently 
efficient system. Continuing and 
systematic effort is underway to in- 
crease operating efficiency through 
management improvement _prac- 
tices. With origins in the Head- 
quarters - guided Marine Corps 
Management Improvement Pro- 
gram, command management in 
Marine Aviation works on the prin- 
ciple of “helping the officer to help 
himself”. Three command tools are 
considered to meet this criterion 
on a widely applicable basis. These 
are: 

Local command work measure- 

ment 

Work simplification 

Organization analysis 
All three tools have constant ap- 
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plicability and interaction. In the 
classical pattern, local command 
work measurement is the starting 
point. This is the fact-finding phase 
of the management program. The 
primary quest is to gain informa- 
tion about the volume of work 
turned out, and the number of 
man-hours involved in the process. 
Through this process problem 
areas are revealed which may then 
be attacked in the application of 
the subsequent steps of manage- 
ment improvement. These steps, 
work simplification and organiza- 
tion analysis, are complementary 
in that one almost inevitably leads 
to the other so that the completed 
pattern of increased effectiveness 
involves both more efficient work- 
ing techniques and from thence, a 
more efficient organization. 


A recent management project in- 
troduced the Fleet Assistance Pro- 
gram which has permitted a reduc- 
tion of over six hundred support 
personnel at our major air instal- 
lations without loss of operating 
effectiveness. 


Fleet Assistance Program 


The Fleet Assistance Program 
was evolved as a formalized, sanc- 
tioned answer to the problem of 
efficient personnel utilization when 
fleet marine force operating groups 
are based at major air station es- 
tablishments. The elements of the 
problem were many and diverse. 
Marine Aviation’s fundamental self- 
sustaining tactical organization is 
the Marine Aircraft Group. Nor- 
mally comprised of three squad- 
rons of tactical aircraft, one air 
base squadron, and one headquar- 
ters and maintenance squadron, the 
group is organized and equipped 
to sustain its own operations on an 
advanced base air field. It includes 
therefore in its air base squadron 
the various components of air field 
support and operations; crash and 
rescue, visual and radar traffic con- 
trol, weather service, etc. For a 
group to be combat ready, the per- 
sonnel required for these functions 
must be both ready and available 
for deployment. When, as is some- 
times the case, a group is based by 
itself on a semi-permanent CONUS 
air field of small size, the air base 
squadron carries out its designated 
functions much in the manner as it 
would in the advanced base situa- 
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tion. A Marine Aircraft Group is 
operating at NAAS Edenton, North 
Carolina, on this basis. It is not 
practical, however, to provide each 
CONUS- based Marine Aircraft 
Group with its own operating field. 
The high costs of runways and 
other permanent plant installations, 
the acquisition of land, access to 
operating areas are all factors 
which have dictated the utilization 
of a few large permanent air in- 
stallations in the United States, 
rather than many smaller fields. 
The two major Marine Corps Air 
Stations at Cherry Point, North 
Carolina and El Toro, California, 
for example, accommodate several 
operating groups as well as wing 
and training organizations. These 
installations must operate 24 hours 
a day throughout the year regard- 
less of movement or deploy ‘ment 
of tactical units. Fire and rescue 
functions, air traffic control and all 
other base service functions are 
necessarily air station responsibili- 
ties. The problem then was to cor- 
relate the needs of both tactical 
groups for combat readiness and 
the air stations for adequate per- 
sonnel support for daily operations 
without duplication of ‘effort or in- 
efficiency. 

Under the auspices of the Avia- 





tion Distribution Organization Sec- 
tion of the Headquarters, a team 
of three officers and a civilan vis- 
ited each major air station and 
worked in close cooperation with 
the station and Fleet Marine Force 
staffs. The three management tools 
were applied step by step. Work 
measurement studies revealed the 
problem areas. Aerologists, for ex- 
ample, would have to be main- 
tained at table of organization 
strength in the operating groups 
because of the long lead time in- 
volved in their training. The sta- 
tion, likewise, would have to have 
a certain minimum number perma- 
nently assigned so that operation 
could continue in the temporary 
absence of tactical groups. It would 
thus be necessary in this occupa- 
tional specialty to maintain strength 
a little above that required for 
normal operations. This was not 
prohibitive because of the small 
total numbers involved. Crash 
crewmen,’ because they could be 
readily trained on-the-job, involved 
less of a problem, and _ their 
strength could be correlated to cur- 
rent operational needs. Each occu- 
pational specialty was analyzed 
and measured against work re- 
quirements in this manner. During 
this study the functional efficiency 


Army's High Powered ‘Telescope Tracker’ 
Eyes Missiles at 300 Miles—in Color! 





Washington (AFPS)—A giant “telescopic tracker” that can trace a fast- 
moving missile 300 miles away in natural color on its scope has been 
developed by the Army Signal Corps. 

The ton-and-a-half optical system, which has a 400-pound, 160-inch 
focal length lens, simultaneously and automatically takes black and white 
— of rockets, jet planes or “other flying objects,” the Army said. 

Now being tested at the White Sands Proving Grounds, N.M., the 
tracker can be used to follow high altitude meteorological balloons and 
to locate the “space position” of shells and missiles while they “home” on 
a target. 

Designed to operate with radar tracking instruments, the optical 
tracker “functions with a high degree of accuracy,” and sharply defines the 
difference between two objects moving at the same time within its range. 

Built on a pedestal mounted on a mobile platform, the equipment “has 
great stability.” 

The casting is designed to allow inter-changeable mountings of 160-inch, 
80, 40, and 20-inch focal length lenses. 

The tracker may be operated manually. The operator sits on a rotating 
seat attached to the pedestal and tracks the target with a 10, 20 and 40- 
power telescope. 

To position the tracker, he manipulates a rotating steel sphere or “crystal 
ball” set into the control panel. 

Information is recorded photographically. A main camera photographs 
the target and records the time from a precision clock. An auxiliary camera 
photographs scales which plot the direction and altitiude of the target. 
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All 24 Volumes Delivered Immediately 
—You Pay Later On Easy-to-Own Purchase Plan 


Yes, the latest edition of Britannica 
—the greatest treasure of knowledge 
ever published—is now being offered 
at a special discount to Military Per- 
sonnel on Active Duty only. All 24 volumes will be 
placed in your home NOW...you pay for it as you 


enjoy it...as easy as buying a book a month. 





Thousands of Subjects of Practical Value 


In the brand-new edition of Britannica you will find thou- 
sands of subjects that you will refer to in the course of 
your career in the military as well as in family or business 
life. For example, you’ll find special articles on Science 
and Engineering, Lands and People, Military Customs, 
Veterans Organizations, Military Government, Military 
Psychology, International Rela- 
tions, Nuclear Development, 
Business and Industrial Careers, 
Marketing, Administration, Fi- 
nance, Research, Law...plus a 
treasure house of knowledge on 
ALL subjects. Useable informa- 
tion worth many dollars. 


Special Military Research Services 
Given, Without Charge, to Subscribers 


As a subscriber to the Britannica 
Military Program, you would be 
entitled to specially prepared re- 
ports. You can requisition them 
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Fire control radar tells... WHERE TO AIM 


All-seeing radar pinpoints the target for 
these Air Force planes. Whatever arma- 
ment they carry—guns, rockets or missiles 
—fire control radar tells them where and 


when. It provides the far-sighted vision 


necessary for modern long-range combat 


operations. 


Today’s modern fighter plane is an elec- 
tronic wonder, with fire control radar- 


computer systems supplying a continuous 
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WHEN TO FIRE! 


flow of information about target position It has produced, and in several instances 
in terms of range and rate of closing. developed, these systems for many of the 
RCA is a major supplier of airborne fire latest aircraft. Some of these are illus- 


control equipment to the Armed Forces. trated above. 


Defense Electronic Products 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
Camden, WN. J. 
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of each unit and department was 
examined for possible personnel 
savings through work simplifica- 
tion. The second floor location of 
the flight clearance office at Marine 
Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
for example, was noted to be poor. 
A simplified and better integrated 
service has been devised wherein 
flight planning, aerology and the 
flight clearance desk are now 
grouped in a ground floor location. 
Personnel savings and increased 
convenience to pilots have been 
achieved. Organizational analysis 
was essential to the team’s survey 
as solutions would be formalized 
in the organizational structures and 
allowances of the air stations and 
operating groups. Analysis clearly 
established the preeminence of the 
tactical organizations. Their 
strength and structure had to re- 
main geared to their combat mis- 
sions. The air stations whose mis- 
sion it is to support the operations 
of the tactical groups were amena- 
ble to a flexible structure in which 
their functional organizations could 
be expanded or contracted through 
personnel augmentation from the 
supported groups. Tempered by 
the considerations and planned im- 
proveme nts in efficiency developed 
in the first two management steps, 
air station tables of organization 
were analyzed and revised to re- 
flect a systematic plan for person- 
nel expansion and_ contraction 
based on the fluctuating work loads 
incident to the tempo of opera- 
tions. While each function reflected 
a separate problem and solution, 
the general pattern provided the 
air stations with sufficient perma- 
nent personnel to function on an 
eight hour day basis. The addi- 
tional personnel required for 24 
hour operation constituted the aug- 
mentation from the fleet units. All 
evidence indicates that this pro- 
gram is achieving its objectives. 
Improved operating efficiency and 
planning data have been provided 
to all echelons. That so complex 
an integration of functions could 
be acomplished and formalized at 
substantial personnel savings can 
be credited largely to the guidance 
provided by the Marine Corps 
Management Improvement Pro- 
gram. 

The complexity of military oper- 
ations increases at an accelerated 
pace. Science, which has shown 
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man the way to harness and apply 
his resources, is the motivating 
force. It is fitting that the same 
science should be applied to mili- 
tary command. This is now being 
accomplished under the name of 
management. Marine Aviation, as 
an integrated fighting arm of the 
Marine Corps, seeks to make man- 
agement a practical everyday tool 
of command. 


Earth Satellite 
Data Sought by 
Newest Missile 

The University of Maryland and 
Republic Aviation Corporation 
jointly announced recently first 
flight of a new, extremely light- 
weight high-altitude research mis- 
sile that raced 3,800 miles an hour 
into outer space, obtaining data for 
use in development of space vehi- 
cles. 

First flight of the new rocket, 
which is small enough to fit in a 
family-size station wagon, lasted 
5.6 minutes. In this time the missile 
streaked 80 miles up and relayed 
measurements of primary cosmic 
radiation, temperatures and spin of 
the rocket and acceleration experi- 
enced by internal equipment. 

The rocket firing was the first of 
a series of correlated launchings to 
be made from different areas 
around the earth to probe the iono- 
sphere, a layer of space above the 
stratosphere beginning 80 miles up. 
Data obtained from this and sub- 
sequent firings will be used by a 
group of scientists, headed by Dr. 
S. Fred Singer of the University of 
Maryland, to formulate an_inte- 
granted picture of the upper atmos- 
phere. 


"Benny Suggs’ Saves AF 
$31 Million During ‘56 

Washington (AFPS)—The Air 
Force achieved over $31 million 
in first year savings through its 
civilian employee suggestion pro- 
gram during fiscal 1956. 

The AF paid out $809,568 during 
the year for 18,473 adopted ideas, 
a saving of $39 for every dollar 
awarded. 

The highest payment of $5000 
was made to an employee of the 
Newark Transportation Control 
Depot, for devising a “frame flat 
deck” to allow cargo vessels to 
carry more jet fighters. 


3-D TV Manipulator 
Developed by Borg-Warner 

An advanced type electro-me- 
chanical manipulator for use with 
3-D television for the fully remote 
handling of radio-active and other 
dangerous materials has been de- 
veloped by Borg-Warner Corp. 

The manipulator consists of a 
master or control unit which is con- 
nected by an electric cable to a 
remote “slave” unit that actually 
handles the dangerous radio-active 
material. 

The two units may be a few feet 
apart, a city block, or a country 
mile, depending on the length of 
the connecting cable. For the 
longer distances, 3-D_ television 
equipment serves as the “eyes” of 
the operator. This type of TV gives 
a depth dimension to an image. 

The television apparatus which 
enables the operator to “see” in- 
cludes a camera at the “slave” unit 
and a monitor set at the control 
station. The image can be trans- 
mitted either by wire, as in the 
case of closed circuit industrial 
television, or by conventional tele- 
casting methods. 





HOW TO GET 
INVESTMENT FACTS 


about Mutual Funds 


I am interested in investing through the 
Mutual Fund method and would like to 
start a personal investment program in one 
or more Mutual Funds. 

Please send me detailed information on a 
Mutual Fund which (within market risk 
limits) seeks the objective best defined by: 
(Check one) 


0 CONSERVATIVE TYPE—Capital con- 
servation, modest income. 

O MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD-TYPE — Em- 
phasis on current income. 

0) AGGRESSIVE TYPE—Emphasis on 
possible growth of capital with current 
income secondary. 

I understand that full information will be 

sent to me at no cost or obligation when 

I mail this advertisement; and that informa- 

tion is to guide us. Achieving objective is 

not assured. 


BROWN, MADEIRA & CO. 
Specializing in Mutual Investment Funds 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
AM-13 
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MINIATURIZED FOR MODERN MOTORING 


Miniaturization is exemplified here in a modern automobile engine 
which has four times the horsepower, yet little more than half the 
length of 1912 automotive power plant of the same make. Miniatur- 
ization takes on many guises other than reductions in size—weight and 
cost, for example. It applies also to getting more service, more func- 
tion, or more convenience per unit of volume or weight of product. 


MAKING MORE 
OF MINIATURIZATION 


MANAGEMENT should be 
making more of miniaturization— 
beginning with its very definition. 

For miniaturization shapes up as 
a vital force for increasing indus- 
trial productivity and for meeting 
the many new challenges being 
encountered at the frontiers of 
science and technology. 

To begin with, miniaturization 





should be seen not just as less and 
less—that is, mere reduction in size. 
Actually it is more and more. The 
true purpose of miniaturization is 
to provide more utility, more serv- 
ice, more efficiency from less and 
less expenditure of material, effort 
and money. 

It’s a valid definition of the sub- 
ject. For mere reduction in size, 
even in the case of the much her- 
alded transistor, is meaningless 
unless translated into terms of 
more function, more performance 
per pound or per cubic foot of 
product. 

Even more significantly, this 
miniaturization of more and more 
has broad application to a wide 
range of physical product. It is not 
limited just to the inherently small, 
nor to change in size. 

It’s a miniaturization that in ad- 
dition to replacing the vacuum 
tube with the much tinier transistor 
also produces new automated ma- 
chine tools—no smaller or perhaps 
even larger than their predecessors 


By Loring Roach 


Chief Development Engineer 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 % Reduction 


in Dimensions 


THE VANISHING CUBE 
Thanks to the Vanishing Cube seemingly minor reductions in the di- 
mensions of a product can produce dramatic savings in weight and 
volume. A cut in dimensions of only 10 percent reduces the volume 
by 27 percent; a dimensional reduction of just 25 percent can shrink 
weight and size by 58 percent. Other reductions can be worked 
out on the above chart which is reproduced from the booklet. 


—but with many times the produc- 
tive output. 

Its a frame of mind, too, that 
puts electronic computers to work 
to miniaturize clerical, accounting 
and engineering work. 

It’s not just the miniaturization 
of Operation Vanguard where the 
countrys leading scientists are 
searching for the means to pack as 
much available scientific equip- 
ment into a 20-pound earth satel- 
lite. It's also manifest in a giant 
14-inch boltmaker now being built 
for Cleveland Cap Screw Co., at a 
cost of $500,000—the largest cold 
forging machine ever conceived, 
yet one capable of producing fin- 
ished fasteners at a rate that would 
otherwise require a plant-full of 
machine _ tool equipment costing 
more than $2,500,000. 

This miniaturization is a planned, 
continuing increase in usefulness 
or function per unit volume or 
weight of product or per man-hour 
of time. 

The pressing need for more 
miniaturization of this kind today 
and tomorrow stems from such 
factors as: 

COMPETITION — Astute busi- 
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nessmen are realizing that they 
can sell more by making their 
products smaller, lighter or more 
functional. 
INFLATION—Rising costs, par- 
ticularly of labor, have created 
an economic need to make more 
from less. 
EXPANSION—In many areas we 
are reaching the limit to which 
we can continue to improve 
product or service by mere in- 
crease in size. Limitations in 
boring-mill capacity and_prac- 
tical casting size, for example, 
are placing a limit on the maxi- 
mum physical size of power- 
plant turbogenerators. Yet larger 
and larger capacity units are 
sought from the standpoint of 
efficiency. Fortunately, an ap- 
proach through miniaturization 
has permitted designers to go to 
higher steam temperatures and 
pressures in order to get more 
from less. 
SPEED, TEMPERATURE AND 
PRESSURE-—As engineers push 
back the frontiers of product de- 
sign, they are building equip- 
ment to operate at ever increas- 
ing speeds, temperatures and 
pressures. As they design their 
way into these e xtreme ope rating 
conditions, they encounter 
greatly aggravated problems of 
inertia, centrifugal force, creep 
and stress that call for vastly 
stronger yet more compact min- 
iaturized components. 
TECHNOLOGICAL AD- 
VANCES—As modern technol- 
ogy develops new time and labor 
saving devices, as science per- 
mits man more and more to 
escape the limitations imposed 
by his two-legged, air-breathing, 
gravity bound anatomy, there is 
increasing demand to pack more 
and more equipment into a given 
space—more automated equip- 
ment and controls into industrial 
plants; more radar, oxygen, elec- 
tronic equipment into aircraft 
and missiles; even more house- 
hold conveniences into the home. 
In recent years we have been 
hearing much of miniaturization— 
but mainly from the electronics 
and instruments industries and 
mostly about little things such as 
transistors, tiny ball bearings and 


the like. 


But if you've an eye for it, you 
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can see miniaturization at work in 
all fields of industry—in big things 
as well as small. Take the recent 
announcement of a giant electrical 
transformer—70,000 pounds lighter 
than its 1950 counterpart yet with 
the same electrical capacity. Still 
not a miniature—but miniaturiza- 
tion, nonetheless. The automotive 
power plant—though certainly not 
the rest of the car—has been minia- 
turized, too. One auto maker today 
produces a 240-hp. engine block 
that is little more than half the 
length of the 60-hp. model he pro- 
duced in 1912. 


Let’s make the jump to still an- 
other area of miniaturization—the 
realm where size is not reduced 
though miniaturization takes place. 
Take the new high-strength titan- 
ium bolts that are now moving 
into critical aircraft applications. 
Though they are designed for size- 
for-size substitution for steel bolts, 
the result is a 43 percent reduction 
in fastener weight. Aluminum for 
steel gives a miniaturization weight 
ratio of approximately one pound 
for three. 

In the machine tool industry, 
limitations imposed by the size of 
the workniece as well as other con- 


siderations may not permit the tool ° 


builder to make appreciable re- 
ductions in the size of his product. 
Yet he is producing machine tools, 
perhaps no smaller than previous 
models, but with greater power, 
more flexibility, higher speeds and 
feeds. One of these new machines 
may produce 50 percent more parts 
per hour—thus miniaturizing first 
cost, floor space and _ operating 
expenditures. In place of machine 
tools, substitute transport vehicles 
or accounting machines and you 
can visualize the potential for 
miniaturization here. 


But how, you ask, can you minia- 
turize by increasing size? Just as 
you do in all these other cases—that 
is, by making more from less. The 
Philadelphia Electric Co. is doing 
just this in a new power plant 
under construction. This leading 
utility has ordered a 325,000 kilo- 
watt turbo-generator which, when 
completed, will be the largest of 
its kind in point of size as well as 
capacity. Yet it will do the work of 
more than six 50,000 kw units that 
collectively would cost more, re- 
quire more raw material and take 


00,000 | UNBRAKO IN FATIGUE 





40 000 000 
CYCLES TO FARURE 


MEANS TO MINIATURIZE 

A valuable tool for designers bent on minia- 
turizing their products is the fatigue curve. 
In a novel booklet on the subject in which it 
takes the stand that miniaturization is not 
"less" but rather “more"—that is, “more from 
less""—the Jenkintown, Pa., fastener manufac- 
turer shows how knowledge of fastener fa- 
tigue strength will permit designers to get 
more usable strength per pound of bolting 
—and, therefore, to miniaturize. The fatigue 
curve—drawn above for an SPS Unbrako cap 
screw—shows how many load impacts a spe- 
cific bolt can withstand without failing. If, 
for example in the case above, the bolt is to 
be subjected to 1,000,000 load impacts dur- 
ing the life of a product, the curve shows 
that this load should not exceed 28,000 
pounds per square inch. But, if the same bolt 
must last a maximum of only 100,000 cycles 
of vibration or other shock loading, then the 
applied load may be as much as 57,000 psi. 
In the latter case only half as many bolts 
need be used. Fatigue information of this 
kind points the way to the ultimate in design 
(and in miniaturization, too)—the use of 
only as much bolt as necessary. 
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up much more floor space. Stock- 
holders of this utility can look at 
their power giant as an example of 
miniaturization—both of facility 
and of investment. 

You can, in fact, find miniatur- 
ization at work in the most unex- 
pected places. Petroleum refiners 
today sell two gallons of gasoline 
that can do the work of three gal- 
lons of 1930 auto fuel. Even bulk 
chemical processors get into the 
act by concentrating their powders 
and liquids to get equal potency 
in reduced volumes. 

But how do you get on the min- 
jaturization bandwagon? How rec- 
ognize the opportunities for pro- 
ducing more from less? How make 
the most of them? 

First of all, miniaturization need 
not wait for the discovery of new 
wonder elements or even the com- 
ing of age of these already devel- 
oped. There is so much room for 
size and weight reduction and 
functional improvement in so 
many products today that success- 
ful miniaturization is as much a 
frame of mind as it is a manipula- 
tion of transistors, semi-conductors 
and other wonder components. 





One For Four... 


PROPOSED RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
planned by American Machine & 
Foundry Company as headquarters 
for its Central Engineering Labo- 
ratories is shown above, would be 
located on a 38'2-acre site, now 
under option by the company, ad- 
jacent to the Merritt Parkway at 
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In fact, in most products today, 
surprisingly large reductions in 
size and weight can be achieved 
by seemingly minor reductions in 
dimensions. This point is best illus- 
trated by the Vanishing Cube 
effect. It's a basic geometrical fact 
of life that the volume of solids 
varies as the product of their three 
dimensions. Halve each side of a 
cube, for example, and you reduce 
size and weight of ‘% its former 
value. 

In the illustration on page 12 
we have plotted the dramatic possi- 
bilities for miniaturization of a 
cube—the so-called Vanishing Cube 
—but the mathematics apply 
equally as well to a solid of any 
other shape and size. 

The chart shows that a reduc- 
tion of 10 percent in all the dimen- 
sions of a product actually pares 27 
percent from the size and weight. 
A seemingly modest reduction of 
25 percent in three dimensions pro- 
duces a whopping 58 percent cut 
in size and weight. And so on down 
the line. 

In many cases, the benefits of 
the Vanishing Cube can be real- 
ized by a study of a product's basic 


the intersection of High Ridge 
Road in Stamford, Connecticut. 
Designed, as indicated in this art- 
ist’s drawing, to incorporate the 
site's natural beauty to attain an 
academic appearance and atmos- 
phere, the center would house 
operations now going on at four 
locations in Greenwich and one in 
Stamford. 





function, a review and re-design of 
allowable stresses and necessary 
clearances and the intelligent use of 
available parts and components 
that have already been miniatur- 
ized. 

There are many such miniatur- 
ized components on the market 
today—among them mighty midget 
motors that fit in the palm of a 
hand; tiny ball bearings for shafts 
as thin as 0.025 inch; high speed 
blowers and pumps that are little 
more than an inch in diameter; pre- 
cision tubing as fine as 0.002 inch. 

New yet proven materials such 
as titanium; older, lightweight ones 
like aluminum, are grist for the 
miniaturization mill. The improved, 
stronger plastics can substitute for 
much heavier metals in non-critical 
structural applications with result- 
ing savings in weight and, in some 
cases, in over-all product size. 

Still other components are tools 
for miniaturization not because 
they are smaller but rather because 
they are stronger—thus permitting 
you to dé a job with fewer parts or 
less material. Thus, three heat- 
treated alloy socket screws with 
rated strength of 200,000 psi can 
be used in place of five ordinary 
120,000 psi bolts. 

This saving in fastener weight 
may seem minor but nonetheless 
can start a chain reaction of min- 
iaturization in a product. Use of 
fewer or smaller fasteners may per- 
mit reductions in the size of the 
flanges or castings being fastened. 
These savings in turn may auto- 
matically point the way to addi- 
tional size and weight reductions 
of other components and connect- 
ing members. This snowballing 
effect resulting from designing 
around the fastener may be con- 
siderable. 

The designer and engineer, as 
mentioned earlier, can also turn 
to higher speed, pressure and tem- 
perature in his attempt to provide 
more from less. Though these ex- 
treme operating conditions create 
certain design problems, they can 
be valuable aids to miniaturization. 

Higher speeds—particularly in 
rotating machinery—are usually 
more efficient speeds. Smaller 
pumps and turbines can often do 
the same work as larger ones when 
designed to operate faster. 


Elevated temperatures permit 
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greater utilization of the energy 
locked in coal, oil and other fuels. 
Boilers, jet engines, internal com- 
bustion engines are being designed 
for higher and higher operating 
temperatures in order to realize 
more of the theoretical thermody- 
namic efficiency of these prime 
movers. 

The higher the pressure of a 
liquid or gas, the smaller the area 
over which it has to act in order to 
do the same amount of mechanical 
work. The hydraulics industry, for 
one, has capitalized on this prin- 
ciple in order to reduce the size of 
controls for machine tools. Where- 
as hydraulic controls with 1000-psi 
oil pressure might require a piston 
area of 5 square inches, new con- 
trols with working fluid under 
5000-psi pressure can transmit the 
same force through a piston 1 
square inch in cross-section. 

Knowledge of loads and of the 
ability of structural parts to sustain 
these loads also plays an impor- 
tant role in miniaturization. Cur- 
rent lack of knowledge of this kind 
forces designers to rely excessively 
on high factors of safety to insure 
product durability and reliability. 
As a result many structures and 
products are built too large and 
too heavy—much larger than an 
intimate knowledge of loads and 
materials would warrant. 

Today, suppliers, customers and 
the military in particular are 
scrutinizing more closely actual 
load conditions and the perform- 
ance of critical components under 
these loads. More and more vital 
information is being made avail- 
able that is relegating old hand- 
book factors of safety to the dis- 
card pile. 

Data on the performance of 
structural components under 
fatigue or live load conditions in 
particular is helping designers to 
miniaturize. Fatigue curves for 
threaded fasteners show how many 
load impacts a specific bolt can 
take before breaking. For example, 
if a bolt in a particular assembly 
will receive a maximum of 1,000,- 
000 load impacts during the useful 
life of the product, then the bolt 
might be able to carry a design 
load of 28,000 psi. On the other 
hand, if the bolt has to last for only 
100,000 load cycles, the load may 
be increased to 57,000 psi. In the 
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latter case only half as many bolts 
would have to be used. Complete 
fatigue information of this kind 
points the way to the ultimate goal 
of design and of miniaturization— 
the use of only as much bolt as nec- 
essary. 

In summing up on miniaturi- 
zation, it should be pointed out that 
a product is only as small or as light 
as the total of all its parts—and all 
the parts don’t shrink in size and 
weight overnight. 

In practice, first one, then another 
of the component parts is minia- 
turized before the smaller end-pro- 
duct, once only a gleam in a de- 
signer’s eye, becomes a reality. 

Even the advent of a transistor, 
100 times smaller than a vacuum 
tube, does not signal the immediate 
reduction in size of all electronic 
gear from 100 to 1. First there is 
need for the shrinking of a hundred 
and one auxiliary components to 
connect, contain, complement and 
power the tiny wonder elements. 

Military management—dealing as 
it does with every conceivable 
type of product and with many 
thousands of individual suppliers— 


is in a particularly strategic posi- 
tion for further stimulating and en- 
couraging interest in miniaturiza- 
tion. 

This art and science of produc- 
ing more from less is not only a 
profitable one, but downright 
essential to maintain an increasing 
level of productivity. All products— 
large or small, even those already 
miniaturized—are fair game for 
further improvement. 


Northrop Asks 
Merger With Vertol 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc., has made 
a proposal to Vertol Aircraft Cor- 
poration of Morton, Pennsylvania, 
to consider combining the two 
companies, Whitley C. Collins, 
Northrop president announced. 

Mr. Collins said that “Explora- 
tory talks have been initiated with 
Don R. Berlin, Vertol president 
and chairman, and other Vertol ex- 
ecutives’. He pointed out that 
“These talks involve no commit- 
ments on the part of either com- 
pany. Discussions of this’ nature be- 
tween companies in complemen- 
tary fields are not unusual.” 





LAYOUT 
SERVICE 


assures better 
storage facilities 
for less money 








Find out how to store more stock in 
less space. . 
use of each unit to reduce equipment 
investment . . 
fastest stock handling . . . 
of aisles, location of packing benches, 
and other valuable data by using 
Equipto’s FREE LAYOUT SERVICE. Profit 
by the aggregate experience of trained 
Equipto engineers who have designed 
hundreds of layouts of every description. 


For simpler layouts, or for those who 
wish to design their own facilities, 
Equipto offers a fact-crammed 

free booklet entitled, ‘How to Solve 
Your Storage Problems.”’ 

Write today for your copy ie 
of booklet or advise when av te) 
our layout engineer po 3 
should call. ¥ 7 


Steel Shelving...Parts Bins...Drawer Units...Leckers...Carts...Work Beaches 












. how to make maximum 


. how to arrange units for 
proper width 











Division of Aurora Equipment Co. 
614 Prairie Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 








For more facts request No. 32 on reply card 














ave 
Tomorrow’s Dollars 


With Today’s Ideas 


Navy Electronics Supply Office, 
Great Lakes, Illinois. During the 


year ending 30 June 1956, the 
Incentive Awards Team, com- 
posed of Mrs. Barbara Richards 


and Mrs. Elsie Reinking, processed 
an average of 76 Beneficial Sugges- 
tions and Methods Improvement 
Proposals per month. This repre- 
sented an increase of more than 
250% over the average of 29 per 
month processed in the years of 
1952, 1953 and 1954. Performance 
in the Incentive Awards area has 
kept ESO in first place among the 
Navys Supply Demand Control 
Points. Further, it has not only 
consistently enabled ESO to exceed 
the average for Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts managed activities, 
but even that for the Bureau of 
Ships, which was recently cited by 
the Secretary of the Navy for hav- 
ing the highest participation 1 rate 
for Navy Bureaus and offices dur- 
ing 1955. Captain Leland P. Kim- 
ball, Jr.. USN, Commanding Off- 
cer of the Electronics Supply Office 
recently presented Mrs. Richards 
and Mrs. Reinking Superior Accom- 
plishment Awards of $225 and $175 
respectively for their efforts and 
successful program. 


Seattle Army Terminal, Seattle, 
Washington. Twenty -two employ- 
ees of the Seattle Army Terminal 
recently received aw ards, certifi- 
cates and $1,395 for contributing to 
the efficiency and safety of the in- 
stallation, Colonel John B. Grin- 
stead, Commander, announced. Mr. 
Charles L. Beck, electronics equip- 
ment installer and repairman, 
received the second largest award 
ever given by SAT for a suggestion. 
Three hundred’ dollars were 
awarded Beck for designing a land- 
ing craft mast which can be raised 
and lowered without removing the 
radar antenna. The idea which 
saves manhours, reduces safety 
hazards while at sea and eliminates 
much repair formerly required, was 
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utilized on Army landing craft 
which made MONA LISA and 
DEW LINE missions to the Arctic 
this summer. Interested organiza- 
tions may contact Colonel Grin- 
stead for details and specifications. 


Castle Air Force Base, California. 
Two Castle NCO’s, T/Sgt Howard 
C. Griffith and M/Sgt Bernard E. 

Nathman, both of the 93d A&E 
Squadron, recently were awarded 
checks totaling $125 for 


manage- 
ment incentive suggestions. Ser- 
geant Nathman’s suggestion, al- 


ready winner of $25 at base level, 
called for a A-121D Gyropilot test 
bench mobility box. Formerly 
three boxes were required for a 
move, and three hours needed to 
pack them. The operation now 
requires one box and forty minutes 
of time. Sergeant Griffith's idea 
provided indication of camera 
operations, with or without film 
on strike camera K-17 and K38. 


Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Virginia. 
The biggest payoff since the inau- 
guration of the Beneficial Sugges- 
tions Program at Norfolk Naval 
Shipyard in the fall of 1942, was 
recorded last month when a total of 
$3,090 was paid to civilian em- 
ployees for 92 approved ideas. The 
suggestions are estimated to pro- 
vide a first-year savings to the gov- 
ernment of $80,456, plus inte angible, 
safety, morale and_ service be ne- 
fits. Two individuals, Ren J. Tray- 
lor and Robert E. Buhls, shared 
eight checks totaling $605 as co- 
suggestors of four adopte -d sugges- 
tions. 


Headquarters Fifth Army, Chi- 
cago and Reese Air Force Base, 
Lubbock, Texas. Cash awards to 
military personnel for management 
improvement ideas have been 
announced by both of these mili- 
tary installations. $3 Peter M. Mur- 
ray, of Headquarters Fifth Army, 
recently received a check for $10 


for his idea of a more efficient rout- 
ing of correspondence. 


Bureau of Ships, United States 
Navy, Washington, D.C. Three 
BuShips employees were recently 
awarded $2905 in awards for dol- 
lar-saving ideas. Mr. Samuel Eiden- 
sohn, and Albert S. Gates, received 
$1405 and $705 for increasing oper- 
ational capabilities of fleet sub- 
marines with a water-cooled, im- 
proved battery ventilation system 
and method of circulating electro- 
lyte which will save the Navy about 
$1.5 million. More than $170,000 
will be saved by Mr. William 
P. Frost’s idea to use steel oil drums 
coated with saran or epoxy resin 
making them non-corrosive, and 
using them for fuel tanks in small 
landing craft. Mr. Frost received 
$795 for the suggestion. Presenta- 
tions were made by Rear Admiral 
B. E. Manseau, USN, of the Bureau 
of Ships. 


Ramey Air Force Base, P.R. Win- 
ner for the second time in the sug- 
gestion program last month was 
T/Sgt. Albert E. Pool, 72d Field 
Maintenance Squadron. Last April 
he submitted an idea to rework 
the Edison Continuous Wire Fire 
Detection System on B-36's for 
which he received $25. Strategic 
Air Command recently decided 
Sergeant Pool’s idea was worthy of 
their consideration and sent him a 
check for an additional $50. The 
suggestion has been forwarded to 
Air Materiel Command for further 
evaluation and possible award. 


United States Coast Guard; 
Washington, D.C. The complexity 
of modern electronics equipment 


often leads to operating problems 
which are both difficult and expen- 
sive to solve. The solution of one 
such problem, related to the oper- 
ation of AN/URC-7 radio-tele- 
phone equipment, brought an 
employee of the Ninth Coast Guard 
District, George R. Luoma, a $525 
award. Mr. Luoma’s award win- 
ning idea centered around the 
design of a remote channel selector 
for the radio-telephone which facil- 
itates the usage of this equipment 
when the operator is receiving or 
transmitting messages from a re- 
mote location. This suggestion will 
eventually find application through- 
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OVERHEAD 
EXPRESS... 


When rugged terrain or lack of time prevents construction of 
roads and bridges, this aerial tramway comes to the rescue. 
Moving smoothly on cables, from ship to shore, or across 
rivers and gorges—this work horse solves supply problems. ‘ag 
The tough training of these specialized tramway crews takes 
them to various parts of the country . . . and they must be 
moved to new assignments swiftly. That’s why they’re sent 
the five times faster way . . . on the speedy, dependable 
Scheduled Airlines. Call your Scheduled Airlines representa- 
tive—and he’ll tell you how you can save pay and per diem 
dollars, while keeping your men ON THE JOB... not “on 
the way.” 


10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR’s. 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airlines OF THE U.S.A. ____ Beef 





ALASKA AIRLINES COLONIAL AIRLINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES” eee a ee MOHAWK AIRLINES peti ban TRANS WORLD AIRLiNe 

MOHAW ACIFI TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES moe — NATIONAL AIRLINES ra te yn op UNITED AIR LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS ASTERN AIR LINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES RESORT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 


WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 


DEPENDABLE. SCHEDULED SERVICE SAVES MILLIONS OF VALUABLE MAN HOURS FOR THE MILITARY 
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out the Coast Guard, and _ is 
expected to bring substantial cash 
savings as well as significant intan- 


cated benefits. 


Sioux Ordnance Depot, Sidney, 
Nebraska. A total of $530.00 has 
been awarded to civilian employ- 
ees of this depot for their sugges- 
tions during the first six months of 
this year. Eighty-nine suggestions 
were received from 1 January 
through 30 June, of which 24 sug- 
gestions have been approved and 
adopted. Approved suggestions 
benefits were three fold; safety 
improvements, improved methods 
and monetary savings which are 
estimated as being well over 
$6629.00. 

“Mr. Myron Hornby and Mr. 
Forrest Kiernan, Ammunition and 
Explosives Lead Foremen, were 
jointly awarded $100 for their idea 
of a mechanical bomb striper used 
to paint stripes on all types of 
bombs. The striper will enable one 
man to paint the stripes on as many 
bombs in two hours as it took him 
eight hours to accomplish with a 
paint brush, thereby saving the 
Government approximately $2915.- 
00 annually. 

“Mr. Ralph R. Shaw, Freight 
Handler, decided that a new tool 
was needed to back dead vehicles 
into place in storage. The towbar 
which was used was made of a 
solid piece of metal which would 
get into a bind while backing and 
turning the vehicle into position. 
This would bend the towbar and 
three men would then have to push 
the vehicle into position manually. 
Mr. Shaw devised a towbar with a 
swivel, or universal joint, which 
would eliminate the binding and 
manual spotting of the vehicle. For 
this suggestion, Mr. Shaw received 
an award of $60.00. 

“Mr. LeRoy E. Grassle, truck 
driver, suggested that a two inch 
extension be added to the stop 
blocks used to block loads on roller 
conveyors in vans transporting 
ammunition. This will eliminate the 
possibility of the load slipping out 
of the van. For this suggestion Mr. 
Grassle received a $15 award.” 


Alaskan Air Command, APO 731, 
Seattle, Washington. A management 
improvement idea by T/Sgt. 
George L. Buehl of the 449th 
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Idea to Save 
10,000,000 Dollars 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Washington, D.C. In what may 
well emerge as one of the largest 
Superior Accomplishment awards 
in Navy history, two BuSandA ci- 
vilian employees recently received 
checks totaling $5,000 for saving 
the Defense Department $10,000,- 
000 annually in transportation costs. 
And if it’s approved by the Civil 
Service commission an additional 
$5,625 will go to Hobart M. Griggs, 
53, and Dennis Mitchell, 64. Mr. 
Griggs is senior civilian in the 
Bureau's Freight Rate and Classi- 
fication section (H4), while Mr. 
Mitchell has retired from the divi- 
sion since completing work on the 
king-sized beneficial suggestion. 

The Griggs-Mitchell accomplish- 
ment resulted in reducing by more 
than one-half the rates paid by the 
services for rail shipment of inert 
projectiles, rockets, bombs, mines 
and associated parts. Since the 3 
services ship close to 1,000,000 tons 
of these items annually (or about 
1/4 to 1/3 of all tonnage shipped), 
the savings run to an impressive 
$10,000,000 per year. 

The award winnings are being 
divided 3/4 to Mr. Griggs, who was 
the principal suggester, and 1/4 to 
Mr. Mitchell. On the basis of the 
$5,000 granted so far, Griggs has 
pocketed $3,750 (less taxes) and 
Mitchell to $1,250 (less taxes). If 
the Civil Service commission grants 
the extra $5,625, it will boost 
Griggs’ share to a whopping 
$7,968.75 and Mitchell’s to a re- 
spectable $2,656.25. 

Although the CSC has been the 
approving authority for superior 
accomplishment awards over $5,000 
since November 1951 (BuSandA is 
authorized to grant only up to 
that amount), the Griggs-Mitchell 
case is the first one it has had. 

And as far as the Navy's Office 
of Industrial Relations can dis- 
cover, the Griggs-Mitchell checks 
for $10,625—if wholly approved— 
will be the largest handed out by 
the Navy since 1929 when another 
superior accomplishment award 
“of a similar amount” was granted. 

he product of more than two 


years’ labor both on and off the 
job, the Griggs-Mitchell sugges- 
tion succeeded in shifting ship- 
ments of the inert weapons from 
their high-cost “class” ratings to 
lower-cost “bulk” ratings similar to 
those enjoyed by commercial ship- 
pers. 

“Actually, I first got the idea to 
do this in 1950,” said Griggs, “when 
I realized that freight rates paid by 
commercial suppliers for compar- 
able iron and steel shipments were, 
in many instances, lower than those 
paid by the government.” 

Griggs went to work in earnest 
on the project in April 1953 when, 
after proposing his rate-reduction 
plans to the Rate and Rate Negoti- 
ation committee of the Department 
of Defense, they were turned 
down. 

Believing he would overcome 
committee opposition, Griggs re- 
turned to his BuSandA desk to 
begin a 16-month job of preparing 
and arguing his case. 

With Mitchell, he pored over 
hundreds of bills of lading, gath- 
ered statistics on weapons’ ship- 
ments, and prepared a packet of 
charts to illustrate his findings. 
Much of this work was done off the 
job. 

Then, in August 1954, the pair 
laid their exhibits and _ statistics 
before the Joint Freight committee 
of DOD (formerly the Rate and 
Rate Negotiation committee). Again 
the proposal met opposition, but, 
says the BuSandA statement recom- 
mending the Griggs-Mitchell 
award, “the evidence was so con- 
vincing and thorough (that all the 
services) finally agreed to go along 
with it...” 

Still, Griggs’ work wasn't fin- 
ished. He had to “sell” the railroads 
on the idea, and it was this part of 
the job that certain committee 
members thought would be im- 
possible. 

Thanks to the ammunition he’d 
gathered in support of his conclu- 
sions, however, Griggs sold his 
product shuoat immediately. In 
fact, committees from the South- 
western and Western territory 
railroads were so impressed that 
they sent representatives to Wash- 
ington to “iron out the details.” 





Fighter Interceptor Squadron that 
base supply procure a supply of 


landing light lamps for replace- 
ment while the light assemblies are 
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mounted on F-89D jet aircraft, has 
been placed into effect throughout 
the command. Landing lights were 
heretofore sent to the depot for 
complete lamp replacement. The 
improvement will save many man- 
hours and increase the in-commis- 
sion time of the aircraft. 


Fort Slocum, New York. Captain 
Julius J. Haberman, veterinary 
officer, was recently presented with 
a commendation from Brigadier 
General Harold W. Glattly, First 
Army Surgeon, for saving the gov- 
ernment more than $169,000 in food 
contracts during the past three 
years. A second commendation was 
received from Colonel Charles E. 
Brown, Fort Slocum commander 
for professional proficiency. 


Bay Area Army Terminal Cen- 
ter, Ft Mason, California. The 
largest cash award ever made by 
Army Transportation Corps instal- 
lations in the San Francisco Bay 
Area has been given Miss Alma 
Soares, employed in the Pacific 


Personal Property Service Center 
at Oakland Army Terminal. 

Colonel Thomas R. W. Skinner, 
Commanding Officer of the Bay 
Area Army Terminal Center, pre- 
sented a $375.00 check to Miss 
Soares. 

The award recognized nation- 
wide adoption by the Army of Miss 
Soares’ suggestion that the port- 
call date be made an integral part 
of the address placed on military 
baggage sent to Army terminals 
for shipment overseas. Inclusion of 
the port-call date enables shipping 
agencies and tracers to identify 
immediately the ship and sailing 
time of the owner of the baggage. 
Under the former system, it was 
necessary to search numerous lists 
with only the owner's name as a 
clue. Miss Soares’ suggestion, which 
has been incorporated into appro- 
priate Army regulations, will save 
an estimated $30,000.00 a year at 
the Brooklyn, Seattle, New Orleans, 
Oakland and Fort Mason Termin- 
als, according to the Office of the 
Chief of Transportation. 





Why Not Check 
Your Agency's Pulse 
As Does.... 


THE EXECUTIVE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE ARMY SIGNAL SUPPLY AGENCY 


At the time of the establishment 
of the Executive Association late in 
the year 1952, the Founders dedi- 
cated themselves to the develop- 
ment of executive talent. This has 
found reflection again and again 
in the programs inaugurated dur- 
ing each succeeding year. Major 
General W. Preston Corderman, 
now Deputy Chief Signal Officer, 
was in command of the Agency 
when the Executive Association 
came into being. His insight into 
the ‘advantages of stimulating 
thought and action via the Agen- 
cy’s civilian and military executive 
personnel gave rise to this organ- 
ization which provides a direct 
path for two-way communication 
between the Command and oper- 
ating personnel. This, of course, in 
no way by-passes the normal chain 
of command. 

For the first time in the history 
of the Agency, there is a means by 
which the pulse of the organiza- 
tion can be taken and the opinions 
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of all operating personnel ex- 
pressed and appraised by the Com- 


mand. The Executive Association | 


provides that means. 

Throughout the entire life of the 
organization, each of the Com- 
manding Generals of The Army 
Signal Supply Agency—Major Gen- 
eral W. Preston Corderman (then 
Brig. Gen. Corderman), Brigadier 
General James S. Willis, and Brig- 


adier General William L. Bayer, | 


in succession—has given the Asso- 
ciation his support unstintingly. 

The Constitution of the Execu- 
tive Association has among others, 
the following objectives: 

a. To establish a Forum of Mem- 
bership where ideas, suggestions, 
and constructive criticism that will 
advance and improve the Agency 
may be assigned for free discussion 
for development and forwarding 
specific recommendations to the 
Commanding General for approval. | 

b. To encourage, assist, and de- 


velop creative thinking and sug- | 


| gestions from all personnel relative 
| to Agency management and oper- 
ations. 

c. To stimulate and promote 
among all personnel a unity of 
purpose and accomplishment and 
stimulate Esprit de Corps through- 
out the Agency. 

d. To develop Junior Executives 
by affording personnel who have 
demonstrated leadership ability an 
opportunity to participate in the 
formulation of Agency-wide poli- 
cies and operations. 

e. To improve efficiency through 
initiation and promotion of an in- 
centive program whereby accom- 
plishment or merit will be reward- 
ed and given appropriate recog- 
nition. 

f. To advance the prestige of the 
Agency with industry, the public, 
and other Government organiza- 
tions growing out of their service 
together with The Army Signal 
Supply Agency. 

If your Agency might profit, we 
suggest you inquire about addi- 
tional details of organization 
through Armed Forces Manage- 
ment, 








“/ love my New Order Desk. 
! find or file an Order or a 
Master in Seconds! 
My Boss is in better humor, too. 
Before | was on my feet as much 
as at my desk” 











WASSELL CORRES-FILE 
ORDER DESKS 
give finger tip control of all records. 
Cards and correspondence or orders 
can be mixed. All records instantly 
available. 


pe DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


Effective Tools for 
Effective Management 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 





IN USE IN ALL BRANCHES OF GOVERNMENT 
WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET "ORDER DESK"’ 





Consult our GSA Soteest fot Service sienecone 
| Class 54—Part B—Cont 

| GS-OOS-3072 GSA Distribation Code ns & 79 
| Item No.’s 54—1—675 and 2325 





For more facts request No. 22 on reply card 
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This completely mobile 
unit is capable of lifting, carrying and 
placing heavy loads from any footing. 
No other crane gives you Tournapull- 
Crane’s lift-and-carry advantages for 
all-around load handling and “roust- 
about” crane service. With versatility 
of many interchangeable tools, it has 


operating and maintenance cost of 4 


only one. Check these 7 exclusive fea- 
tures. See how Tournapull-Crane can 
be depended upon to speed-up military 
construction and materials handling: 


1 Powered mobility... prime-mover’s 
powerful diesel, torque-proportion- 
ing differential, plus flotation of 4 


big, low-pressure tires, carry full 5 


loads over tracks, yards, pavement, 
blacktop, soft fill, etc. Travels job- 
to-job via highway, cross-country, 
or straddling rail tracks. 


2 Makes 90° turns left or right, has 
power-steer plus independent-drive. 
Gives you accurate, simplified load- 
placing in restricted areas with 
minimum maneuvering. No other 
crane has similar versatility and 


ease of load handling. 6 


3 Stability without outriggers - -. 
safely counter-weighted by entire 
prime-mover, this crane lifts and 


Versatile Uff and- 


for military materials handling 





”. 
rig 


carries its rated loads. Tournapull- 
Cranes can carry loads on short 
boom and short line with no dan- 
gerous swinging. Working off-track, 
it makes an excellent industrial 
yard tool, heavy railroad or con- 
struction crane. 


Three-way crane action... with 
or without load, boom can be raised 
or lowered, extended or retracted 
... hoist-block raised or lowered by 
powerful electric motors operating 
singly or together for fast, safe spot- 
ting. Power-action up-and-down 
avoids jerking, handles load safely. 


Travels, lifts under low overhead 
...will reach into 9’6” high door- 
way with boom lowered. Can work 
inside shops, warehouses. Can reach 
inside box-cars to remove heavy 
loads. Reaches under overhead 
structures, through low doors, under 
bridges, through ship gangways. 
Additional interchangeable booms 
available for special applications. 


Finger-tip control ...no levers to 
“fight”. Dashboard electric switches 
control lift and steer, make opera- 
tion easy and simple. Operators can 
be trained in a few hours. 























Tournapull-Cranes MODEL D| MODEL C| MODEL B 
‘labl WHEELBASE 16" 30° 29'3” 
are available horsepower | 138 208 293 
in three sizes MAX. LIFT 10 tons 20 tons 30 tons 

















\ 


LeTourneau-WESTINGHOUSE Company, 


A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air 





7 Few parts, low maintenance... 
no complicated operating and driv- 
ing mechanism. Tournapull-Crane 
operations are easily controlled by 
compact interchangeable electric 
motors. Rugged box-beam construc- 
tion of carriage and boom stands 
up under extreme loads. 


Investigate Tournapull-Cranes for mil- 
itary applications. Let us give you 
information on interchangeability with 
other earthmoving and hauling tools 
for multi-purpose operations. 
Tournapull—Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. C-1016-ML-b 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Brake Company 
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With string of cars in tow, SwitchMobile 
heads down track. Switcher can roll 1,250 
tons of freight from a dead start, 


Crossing yard, SwitchMobile rolls over 
tracks. Big, low-pressure tires won't dam- 
oge tracks, ties, or switches. 


ere’s an off-track switcher with 
locomotive power and features... 
a freight-spotter that travels along or 
across rail-lines takes shortest 
route to job via right-of-way or highway. 


This new, powerful, versatile, LeTourn- 
eau-Westinghouse SwitchMobile strad- 
dles or crosses tracks easily. ..won’t 
damage switches or chamfer ties. Off- 
track, switcher crosses shoulders, ditch- 
es, blacktop, sidewalks, or fields. 


36,000 Ibs. of rimpull 


SwitchMobile’s 208 hp diesel engine 
feeds power smoothly to four big, rub- 
ber-tired wheels which convert it to 
36,000 pounds of rimpull. Machine 
starts 1,250 tons of rolling-freight. 


With 63” width between big, low-pres- 
sure tires, unit straddles standard-gauge 
track. It rides on ties or ballast, rolls 
along over tie-ends, without damage 
to ties or tires. 


60% vs 30% wheel friction 


Rubber-tired SwitchMobile has twice 
the traction of comparable steel-wheel 
switchers. With four big 2’ wide tires 
gripping ties or ballast, this 1714-ton 
unit develops a 60% coefficient of fric- 


oe 
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with “go-anywhere” off-track mobility 


tion — double the 30% rating produced 
by steel wheels on steel rails! 


SwitchMobile is fast. Operator hauls 
forward or reverse at rates to 16 mph. 
SwitchMobile can complete a switching 
job before a steel-wheeled switcher can 
maneuver into position! 


Full visibility for operator 


Inside SwitchMobile’s roomy cab, op- 
erator has full 180° visibility, front or 
rear. Controls swing in half circle to 
either of 2 operator seats facing in 
opposite directions. Controls are regu- 
lation railroad type. 


Built to ICC standards 


This big, rubber-tired car-handler is 
a practical, tested railroad switcher — 
built according to ICC rules and recom- 
mendations. It features: 


Twin couplers— Unit has _ standard 


Here's proof that rub- 
ber tires have twice 
the tractive advantage 
of steel wheels. 











rear. Couplers slide 35” either way for 
off-center pulling and pushing. 


Twin air hose connections — Westing- 
house air-brake system with hose con- 
nections at each end of SwitchMobile. 


Two air reservoirs — A 33-cu. ft. com- 
pressor, connected with unit’s power 
system, supplies two 10.5-cu. ft. reser- 
voirs. One tank supplies all air com- 
pression needs — the other is a reserve 
pressure tank. 


“Dead-man” controls — Transmission 
automatically shifts to neutral if op- 
erator takes foot off safety pedal. 


Standard RR fittings — Outside, unit 
mounts standard RR fittings — hand 
rails and steps. 


Get full ‘details 


Get complete specifications on the new 
money-saving go-anywhere SwitchMo- 
bile. Ask for more facts on how it 
speeds car-spotting for big cost savings. 


SwitchMobile—Trademark SM-1140-RR-b w 
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Richmond Quartermaster Depot, 
Richmond, Virginia. The Quarter- 
master Inventory Control Center 
has recently been redesignated as 
the Quartermaster Data Processing 
Center. Commanded by Colonel 
Harry W. Cooper, the current mis- 
sion of the Center is (1) To exer- 
cise national stock control for gen- 
eral supplies items, airborne equip- 
ment, powered equipment, non- 
perishable subsistence, petroleum 
products and petroleum handling 
equipment, (2) To compute initial 
allowances, troop program require- 
ments, troop movement allowances 
and mobilization requirements, and 
(3) To provide data processing serv- 
ices for Office of the Quartermas- 
ter General, the military subsist- 
ence supply agency, excluding per- 
ishable subsistence, and for the 
Richmond Quartermaster Depot. 


Marine Corps School, Quantico, 
Virginia. Lt. General Merrill B. 
Twining, USMC, became the 25th 
Commandant of Marine Corps 
Schools last month at Quantico. 
General Twining brings 33 years 
of colorful Marine Corps duty and 
experience to the new post. 





Mitchell Air Force Base, New 
York. Crack pilots of the Air Force 
Reserve's jet Fighter-Bomber wings 
shot it out at an aerial gunnery 
meet held recently at Natrona 
County Airport, Casper, Wyoming. 
Marking the first such meet in Air 
Force Reserve history, eight of the 
Reserve’s nine Fighter- Bomber 
Wings entered a four- pilot team. 
Trophies and awards were pre- 
sented by Major General Roger J. 
Browne, First Air Force Com- 
mander. 





Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. The Overhaul and Repair 
Department at NAS Corpus Christi 
has recently instituted an internal 
public relations program based on 
a series of “Management Bulletins” 
which explain the problems, poli- 
cies and progress of that depart- 
ment. The unique experimental 


Management Briefs 
from the Services 


step toward determining the ideas, 
problems and opinions of employ- 
ees is proving of interest at the 
Station. It is believed that organiza- 
tions desiring more information, 
may obtain copies of a recent 
bulletin and employee question- 
aire, by writing to: COMMAND- 
ING OFFICER, NAVAL AIR 
STATION, ATTENTION: O&R 
OFFICER, CORPUS CHRISTI, 
TEXAS. 


Seattle Army Terminal, Seattle, 
Washington. To equip themselves 
for industrial funding, civilian and 
military personnel at this Trans- 
portation Corps installation have 
attended more the 6,000 man-hours 
of classroom training. Industrial 
funding embraces a single revolv- 
ing fund which replaces the multi- 
ple appropriations and budget pro- 
grams system formerly employed 
by most federal installations. The 
new system places the Seattle 
Army Terminal on a financial basis 
similar to that under which most 
large commercial concerns operate. 


Air Force Personnel and Train- 
ing Research Center, Lackland Air 
Force Base, Texas. For achieve- 
ments in management improve- 
ments, the Center was recently 
awarded the Air Research and 
Development Command's flag of 
honor. Based upon improvement 
in the scores received under the 
Management Control System of 
ARDC, the coveted prize is the 
envy of the command. 


USCG Icebreaker — Northwind, 
Seattle, Washington. Captain C. W. 
Thomas, USCG, known as _ the 
Coast Guard’s number one “Ice 
Man”, is getting set to head back 
to the Antarcticia as a task group 


commander in the Navy's “Oper- 
ation Deepfreeze II.” Sailing 
aboard the ship he once com- 


manded the NORTHWIND, de- 
parture from Seattle is scheduled 
on November 8th bound for the 
Knox Coast via New Zealand. From 
there, the big breaker will clear a 





path through the ice for the Navy 
cargo ship ARNEB so she can 
unload supplies on the continent 
and establish a base of operations. 


Army Ordnance Research and 
Development Center, Picatinny 
Arsenal, Dover, New: Jersey. Col- 
onel Ivey O. Drewry Jr., has been 
appointed commanding officer by 
Lt. Gen. E. L. Cummings, Chief of 
Ordnance. Acting commander since 
Brig. General John A. Barclay’s 
departure in May for the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency in Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, Colonel Drewry’s 
appointment was made during a 
personal inspection recently by 
General Cummings. 


USS Yorktown (CVA-10) Ala- 
meda, California. The mighty 
YORKTOWN returned recently 


to Alameda after six months in the 
Far East. Military and civilian dig- 
nitaries together with thousands 
of friends and relatives greeted the 
42,000-ton ship on her arrival. 


Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Ohio. Twelve years ago 
Stuyvesant Van Veen painted a 40 
by ‘8-foot mural at Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base—for free. Today 
his price for such a mural would, be 
$15,000. Painted while serving as a 
Sergeant at the base during World 
War II between military duties, the 
artist was back last month rejuven- 
ating the wall mural and applying 
a permanent preservative. Van 
Veen is presently on the art faculty 


of the City College of New York. 


Simmons Army Air Field, Fort 


Bragg, North Carolina. Major 
Morris G. Rawlings, Commanding 
Officer, recently announced that 


the new 110-foot control tower has 
been placed in active operation, 
and is proving itself valuable in 
handling the steadily increasing 
flow of traffic at the growing instal- 
lation. The tower was turned over 
to the Army about three months 
ago and has been undergoing con- 
struction of a full scale radio con- 
sole. 


Resources Management Course, 
George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. Eighty-seven 
senior Air Force officers are attend- 
ing the thirty-third class, the first 
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of six scheduled in the current 
fiscal year. More than 500 officers 
and key civilians are given manage- 
ment training each year at George 
Washington. 


Great Lakes Naval .Training 
Command, Illinois. Captain Albert 
C. Borrows, USN, recently assumed 
command of the Naval Training 
Command succeeding Captain 
W. L. Harmon, USN. Captain Bor- 
rows, a 1923 graduate of the Naval 
Academy, reported from duty as 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Alaskan 


Command. 


Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri 
A serious housing shortage in the 
vicinity of Fort Leonard Wood, will 
be alleviated by the construction 
of 1,329 family units on the post 
under the authority of the amended 
Capehart Housing Law. An addi- 
tional $3,900,000 improvement pro- 
gram for the fiscal year will mod- 
ernize approximately 200 barracks, 
15 mess halls, three bachelor officer 
quarters, and one nurses quarters. 


Ordnance Guided Missile School, 
Huntsville, Alabama. The 5,000th 
student, Captain H. E. Brooks, Jr., 
received his diploma on 7 Septem- 
ber, marking a milestone in the 
four-year history of the school. The 
commencement address was deliv- 
ered by Major General John B. 
Medaris, Commanding General of 
the Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 


Abilene Air Force Base, Abilene, 
Texas. The Air Force announced 
last month the Abilene AFB will be 
renamed Dyess Air Force Base, 
effective 1 December in honor of 
Lieutenant Colonel William E. 
Dyess. Colonel Dyess was killed 
in December 1943 while crash 
landing a P-38 on a vacant lot 
rather than attempting a relatively 
safe landing on a busy highway. 
During World War II, the Texas 
born pilot distinguished himself on 
many occasions and was a prisoner 
of the Japanese for a year before 
making his escape. 


U.S. Naval Base, San Diego, 
California. More than 100 repre- 
sentatives from Naval activities 
and fleet commands gathered in San 
Diego to participate in a two-day 
Electronics Supply Office Regional 
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Conference last month. Captain 
W. G. Abbott, USN. supply officer 
of the repair facility, coordinated 
all arrangements for the meeting. 
Commander Julian Mccauley, 
USN, headed a five-man team from 
the Electronics Supply Office, 
Great Lakes, Illinois who led the 
conferees in discussion of newly 
established supply support policies. 


Coast Guard Air Station, San 
Francisco, California. True to the 
tradition of saving lives—the Air 
Station here has been assisting 
crews of commercial airlines prac- 
tice abandon-ship procedures. The 
fuselage of a Martin 404 aircraft, 
moored in the lagoon, has been the 
setting for summer-long drills of 
more than 600 airline flight crews. 
A recent practice drill unloaded 40 
passengers in one minute and 43 
seconds. 


United States Military Academy, 
West Point, New York. The Mili- 
tary Academy is being featured on 
a new weekly television series over 
CBS-TV. The new series consists 
of 39 one-half hour shows with pro- 
fessional actors and actresses tak- 
ing the lead parts and with cadets 
in the background. Much of the 
filming is being done on _ the 
grounds at West Point, thus assur- 
ing authentic and realistic action 
for the programs. These programs 
while providing drama and enter- 
tainment, will give an authentic 
portrayal of the life of a cadet, and 
allow the American citizen (the 
real stockholder in USMA) to see 
how West Point trains each mem- 
ber of the Corps of Cadets for his 
chosen career of service to his 
country. 


Engineers Research and Devel- 
opment Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. Fourteen employees re- 
cently completed a Conference 
Leadership Course and were pre- 
sented certificates by Colonel 
E. M. J. Alenius, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Laboratories. Designed 
to teach understanding of confer- 
ence methods, its purposes and 
uses, and other related subjects, the 
graduates expressed high praise 
of the course. 


Headquarters Strategic Air Com- 
mand, Omaha, Nebraska. An an- 
nouncement last month stated that 
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Self-Guides go thru Tabulating Machines—No 
guides to remove! No guides to replace! Make 
your tab cards as fast as the fastest card file. 
~ 
Effective Tools for 
Effective Management 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 





IN USE IN ALL BRANCHES OF GOVERNMENT 
WRITE FOR NEW we “SELF GUIDE” 


Consult our GSA Federal "Supp Service Contenct 
Class 54—Part 111—Sec. ont. No. 
GS-OOS-3072 GSA Distribution Code 78 & 79 
Item No’s 54-1-675 and 2325 
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'— Wraps Problem 
in Funeral Homes 

This new Checkerette Hat and 
@Coat Rack meets every wra 
situation. It will stand rigidly for 
years in your parlors, will hold up to 64 <— 
and hats (with ho hooks) or 48 with coat hange: 

on minimum floor space—4’ 4” x 20”. Has rd 
rubber, ball-bearing swivel casters—goes where 
needed. Never sags, wobbles or rattles. Keeps 
—— off seats, dry, aired and “‘in press.’ 

be disassembled and stored or trans- 
oon Ike folding chairs. Sets up in less than a 
minute without nuts, bolts or tools. 

Strongly built a welded heavy-gauge steel 
ee and” ““Box”’ forms, — will give lifetime 
service. Finely finished in baked on gray enamel. 
Write for Bulletin No. CT 455 Shows more com- 
plete line of modern wardrobe equipment. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
1121 W. 37th ST. © CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
For more facts request No. 30 on reply card 
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SAC is moving ahead with the 
planning and organizational as- 
pects of its strategic missile squad- 
rons which will be ready to handle 
long-range guided missiles when 
they become operational. SAC will 
continue to depend on the combat 
crew and the jet bomber for its 
major striking power far into the 
missile era, the announcement said. 
When missiles of proven reliabil- 
ity, accuracy and destructive yield 
are available they will begin to 
augment the bomber forces. 


Fort Lee, Virginia. The army 
Logistics Management Center 
which was established last May 


with the Supply Management 
Course as its senior study program, 
has announced the beginning of 
the first of 4 new courses of 
study. The Property Disposal 
Course which got underway on 1 
October and will graduate about 
the 15th of this month, will be 
given twice this year. The Procure- 
ment Management Course will be 
offered four times during the year. 


Naval Air Training Center, Pat- 
uxent River, Maryland. Rear Ad- 
miral C. H. Duerfeldt, USN, Com- 
NATC, set a record recently when 
he became the first admiral to 
pilot his own plane aboard the 
Navy's new carrier FORRESTAL. 
The admiral flew a TF-1l, and 
brought her aboard in a beautiful 
landing. 


Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska. 
Major General Francis H. Gris- 
wold, SAC Vice-Commander off- 
cially opened operation on the first 
radar set specifically designed for 
weather work. The AN/CPS-9, 
radar storm detection center has a 
maximum range of 250 miles and 
is capable of de ‘termining the tops 
and bases of clouds, icing levels 
and the stability of cloud masses. 


Coast Guard Receiving Center, 
Alameda, California. Commander 
Curtis H. Jurgens, USCG, former 
skipper of the Alaska-based CIT- 
RUS, has assumed command of the 
Receiving Center relieving Lt. 
Commander Francis X. Riley, who 
takes command of the AVOYEL, 
one of the two 205-foot tugs re- 
cently obtained from the Navy. 


Camp Wolters, Texas. Army hel- 
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icopter flight training by civilian 
contract will begin on January 7th 
with a class of 50 pilot candidate. 
Southern Airways of Atlanta, 


Chrysler Says '57 Plymouth 
Three Years Ahead 
In Design 


DETROIT—The 1957 Plymouth 
was displayed by dealers through- 
out the nation on October 30th. 

Lower, racier looking and more 
powerful, the new model repre- 
sents a complete change in styling, 
body structure and chassis. 

“The car we have introduced,” 
Plymouth President J. P. Mansfield 
said, “has the style and features of 
the car we had thought, only a few 
years ago, as possible for about 
1960,” Mansfield said. “We have 
moved faster than we had hoped. 
The public has shown an eagerness 
to accept dramatic change.” 

1957 Plymouth models are as 
much as five inches lower than cor- 
responding 1956 models. The 
wheelbase has been lengthened 
from 115 inches for all models in 
1956 to 118 inches for standard 
models and 122 inches for Subur- 


ban station wagons in the 1957 
line. 

The new car looks longer. Actu- 
ally it is two-tenths of an inch 


shorter. The appearance of greater 
length comes from functional styl- 
ing. A broad hood, soaring tail fins 
and forward thrusting headlight 
brow all contribute to the impres- 
sion of length. 

In the overall re-design of the 
front suspension, coil springs have 
disappeared. They are replaced by 
torsion bar springs which together 
with other equally basic improve- 
ments in both front and rear, pro- 
duce a new kind of ride and new 
“handling.” 

The completely new front sus- 


Georgia, were recent winners of the 
Army training contract, and plan 
to graduate a new class at Wolters 
every four weeks. 





pe nsion and steering system creates 
a remarkable degree of stability 
under forces of acceleration, brak- 
ing, and cornering. At the same 
time, according to Plymouth engi- 
neers, the vehicle is more softly 
sprung than ever before. 

All of the 1957 Plymouths have 
more powerful engines than 1956 
models. The standard V-8 for all 
models except the Plaza is the new 
Fury 301, the number signifying 
displacement. The Plaza V-8 re- 
tains a displacement of 277 cubic 
inches but, like the Fury 301, has 
a new camshaft, new carburetion, 
and other innovations to achieve 
increased performance and econ- 
omy. 

The compression ratio of the 
Fury 301 is 8.5 to 1. Plaza V-8 com- 
pression remains at 8 to 1. The 
compression ratio of the Power- 
Flow Six is increased from 7.6 to 
1 in 1956 to 8 to 1 in 1957. 

Other innovations in the 
line include: new 14-inch wheels 
and low pressure, large section 
tires, new 11-inch brakes, of Chrys- 
ler Corporation’s Center-Plane de- 
sign, a new integral all-weather 
airconditioning system which com- 
bines heating, cooling, dehumidify- 
ing and ventilating in one under- 
hood unit, available on all V-8 
models, padded instrument panel 
and sun visors available as optional 
equipment, new dished hub safety 
steering wheel, new  full-view 
windshields with 45 per cent 
greater glass area in sedans and 
Suburbans and 43 per cent greater 
in hardtops. 


1957 


Lieutenant James H. Doolittle 
made the first all-blind flight at 
Mitchell Field, N.Y., Sept. 24, 1929. 
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The Hole of Management 
Tools in Making Military 


Decisions 


Conclusion 


In the second (October) installment of this article, three basic types of 
military decisions were presented and discussed: operations, procurement, 


and research and development. 


The principal objective of this third and final installment is to indicate 
in a general way what types of management tools and analytical tech- 
niques might be useful in assisting management in making decisions in 


each of these three areas. 


Matching of Management Tools 
and Decisions 

Having discussed briefly the 
types of basic decisions facing 
military managers, the next step 
is to attempt to relate various types 
of management tools to the decision 
areas. This is a very important step; 
mismatching of tools and decision 
areas can only lead to attempts to 
make rmmanagement tools do jobs 
they in fact cannot do. 

Here again the discussion must 
of necessity be highly summarized, 
since an entire book could be writ- 
ten on the subject under consider- 
ation here. Nevertheless a general 
discussion may be useful in helping 
to understand some of the problems 
involved in matching tools and 
decision areas; and also it may help 
in clarifying the relation of finan- 
cial management to over-all mili- 
tary management. 
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The R & D Area 

First, consider the research and 
development decision area. It is 
pretty clear that financial manage- 
ment per se can be of little assist- 
ance to decision making in this 
area. True, after an R & D program 
is established, it must be adminis- 
tered. And here some degree of 
financial management is necessary, 
though eustaledy not to the extent 
suggested in the Cooper Commit- 
tee report on R & D. The really 
difficult problems, however, are 
associated with making the basic 
R & D weapon system decisions 
which must be made before a pro- 
gram can be set up. What tools 
may be of assistance in this de- 
cision-making area? 

To the knowledge of the present 
authors there is only one major 
tool currently available that offers 
much hope of providing aid to 


By G. H. Fisher (left) 
and David Novick 





intuition and judgment in making 
basic R & D decisions. This tool 
is so-called “weapon systems an- 
alysis.” It should be emphasized 
that this tool can only help; it can- 
not actually make the decision. 


Weapon systems analysis __ is 
somewhat similar to “operations 
research” referred to préviously 


with several important exceptions: 
(1) In systems analysis, the time 
horizon of the problem ex- 

tends far out into the future. 

(2) The number of interdepend- 
ent factors considered in a 


systems analysis is much 
larger than in a_ typical 
operations research study, 


and hence the “context” of 
the problem is much broader 
in the case of systems 
analysis. 


0 


The element of uncertainty 
is more impor tant in sy stems 
analysis, and hence must be 
dealt with explicitly. 


(4) The problem of time phas- 
ing of equipment must be 
treated explicitly. 

(5) Very often some consider- 
ation must be given to 
enemy reactions. 

(6) Systems analysis usually 
calls for a broader concept 
of objectives and _ criteria 
appropriate to the broader 
and longer range problems 
of decision being analyzed. 

Subject to the above differences, 

a weapon systems analysis usually 
proceeds along the lines pre viously 
described for an operations re- 
search analysis. An example might 
be somewhat as follows: Suppose 
that there are several alternative 
weapon proposals being advanced 
for the strategic air mission in, say, 
the time period 1960-65. The R & 
D decision makers have to decide 
which proposals to develop. A 
study might be made in which each 
of the alternative weapon systems 
is run through a strategic campaign 
analysis, with the systems which 
“look best” being determined on 
the basis of total system cost re- 
quired to attain a specified level 
of target destruction. The results 
of the analysis would then be used 
as an aid to intuition and judgment 
in making the final R & D decisions. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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LOCKHEEDE| 


The LockHEED ELEcTRA’s heritage of jet-powered leadership— 
gained from the design and manufacture of over 8,000 jet- 
powered aircraft of the widely varying types shown here—endows 
this pace-setting plane-of-tomorrow with qualities that will give 
you a thrilling, new way to travel in the jet air age. 


Sleek aerodynamic beauty, time-tested structural stamina, unique 
high-performance capabilities and exceptional economy of oper- 
ation and maintenance are but a few of the LoCKHEED ELECTRA’s 
points of superiority. Its mighty Allison propjet engines, combin- 
ing jet thrust with proven propeller dependability, enable it to 
whisk passengers into and out of existing air terminals which now 
handle nearly 98% of total U. S. air passenger traffic. 


The new LocKHEED ELEcTRA«’s high speed, swift climbing ability 
and king-size fuel reserves insure greater schedule regularity and 


reliability—because the ELECTRA can depart on time and fly 
undaunted, above or around bad weather. And its spacious cabif 
compartments are so restfully quiet, so vibration-free ané 
comfortable, you'll be amazed to discover you're traveling # 
7-mile-a-minute speeds. 


Unexcelled for short-to-medium range flights, the LoCKHEH 
ELEcTRA brings the advantages of jet age air travel to all of th 
people, of all cities, everywhere—with commuter-like timetable 
affording travelers a wide choice of flights. 


Now in production, the LocKHEED ELEcTRA starting in 1959 wil 
go into service for American, Braniff, Eastern, KLM -Royél 
Dutch, National, Western and other leading domestic and foreig 
airlines—extending Lockheed’s jet-powered leadership arouni 
the world. 
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JET L-1000 Turbojet Engine, de- 
signed and built by Lockheed in 1941 

. incorporated many years-ahead 
features now widely used in present- 
day jet engines. 


1. JET F-80 Shooting Star, first U. S. 
production jet fighter; first to exceed 
500 mph on everyday Air Force duty, 
providing near-sonic flight experience. 


2. JET F-90 Penetration Fighter, first 
U. S. aircraft to dive through sound 
barrier routinely—proving supersonic 
flight not awesome as pilots then 
thought. 


3. JET F-94 Starfire, first of the almost- 
automatic all-weather jet interceptors 
—pioneered application of modern 
electronic equipment in jet aircraft. 


4. JET T-33/TV-2 Trainer—world’s first 
successful jet trainer, which gave 
America its vitally needed backlog of 
= jet pilots in record-breaking 
ime. 


5. PROPJET R7V-2/C-121F Super Con- 
stellation—world’s fastest propelier- 

driven transport developing valuable 

— for U. S. on high-speed prop- 
ight. 


6. PROPJET XFV-1 Vertical Takeoff 
Fighter with 2 jet turbine engines and 
contrarotating props—expedited valu- 
able VTO flight research/development. 


7. JET-ASSISTED P2V-7 Neptune —7th 
in a hardy line of far-ranging U. S. 
Navy patrol planes, equipped with jet 
pods to increase attack and evasion 
capabilities. 


8. JET T2V-1 SeaStar Trainer—‘‘World’s 
Safest,’”’ first production plane utiliz- 
ing Boundary Layer Control for slow, 
safe landings and takeoffs on USN 
carriers. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


CALIFORNIA DIVISION, Burbank, California * GEORGIA DIVISION, Marietta, Georgia + MISSILE SYSTEMS DIVISION, Van Nuys, Palo Alto and 
Sunnyvale, California * LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, Burbank and Palmdale, California *» LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT SERVICE, Ontario, California 
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9. PROPJET C-130 Hercules—the ver- 
satile new go-anywhere, haul-anything 
“strongman” of the USAF that led 
America into a new era of swift, low- 
cost movement of heavy cargo. 


10. JET F-104 Starfighter—World’s 
Fastest Jet Fighter...‘‘America’s 
Missile With a Man in It,”’ capable of 
overtaking and destroying any aircraft. 
11. RAMJET X-7 Missile, designed and 
built by Lockheed’s Missile Systems 
Division, is one of a family of super- 
sonic vehicles testing and developing 
air-breathing ramjet engines. 
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Department of the Army. Appli- 
cations are being received ‘for com- 
missions in the Regular Army and 
will continue to be accepte od until 
January 31, 1957. The Army intends 
to appoint about 7000 new Regu- 
lar officers during the next two 
years ranging in grade from Sec- 
ond Lieutenant to Colonel. Final 
selection will be made by boards 
of senior officers presently being 
convened at the Department of 
the Army. 


Department of the Navy. New 
instructions by which authority to 
classify positions subject to the 
Classification Act of 1949 have been 
delegated to the Navy's field com- 
manding officers through their 
respective bureau chief's. Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy (Personnel 
& Reserve Forces), Albert Pratt, in 
announcing this change, explained 
that the Navy had determined that 
more employee satisfaction as a 
tool of management were placed 
directly in the hands of persons 


responsible for operation of the 
many important units of the N Navy ’s 


vast industrial enterprise. 


Department of the Air Force. A 
new research rocket that reaches 
several times the speed of sound 
in two seconds called the Hyper- 
sonic Test Vehicle (HVT) and de- 
signed as a free flight research tool 
to gather data at hypersonic speeds, 
has recently been announced. The 
first HVT developed by Aero- 
physics Development Corporation, 
in conjunction with ARDC’s 
Wright Air Development Center is 
now nearing standardization. 
Twenty experimental models _al- 
ready have been fired of the new 
two-stage solid propellant rocket 
vehicle. 


Department of Defense. Adop- 
tion of a uniform plan for the stor- 
age of household goods of military 
personnel implementing a Hoover 
Commission recommendation, has 
been announced with the assigned 





artist, 


scheduled for January. 


you in furthering the slogan 





NEW LOOK FOR 


“ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT" 


| ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT is being redesigned effective 
'| with the January issue to bring | you more reading enjoyment. Begin- 
ning with the COVER which is being done by a leading New York 
and extending through the DEPARTMENTS, ARMED 
FORCES MANAGEMENT is being reorganized from your sugges- 
tions, results of a recent readership survey. New Departments will 
include: “THE ARMED FORCES ON CAPITOL HILL’, to be 
written by a well-known Washington journalist, to keep you abreast 
of legislation affecting the Defense services; a “BUSINESS AND 
FINANCE” section designed to bring you market trends together 
with an investment forecast, to assist in augmenting present and 
retirement income; a “PERSONAL BUSINESS” section being plan- 
ned to offer assistance in the many problems of buying, renting and 
leasing homes, travel-tips and insurance programs. 


To accommodate these new departments some consolidation will be 
made in our present format. A few changes will be noticeable in 
this issue, more in December and the completely “new look” is 


Editorially, ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT will bring you, in 
1957, a host of leaders both from industry and the services to assist 


"More Defense From Each Dollar" 








Washington Management 





responsibility that of the Depart- 
ment of the Army. The new regula- 
tion, entitled “Commercial Ware- 
housing and Related Services for 


Household Goods of Military Per- 


sonnel,” provides local administra- 
tion from 18 field offices located at 
military installations throughout 
the United States. 


Department of the Navy. Buff- 
colored card checks have replaced 
the green paper U.S. Treasury 
checks at non-mechanized disburs- 
ing activities afloat and ashore. It 
is estimated that the savings will 
run from two-five cents per check 
under the new system. Change-over 
is scheduled to be made by Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, and will allow the 
Treasury department to run its own 
reconciliation on a 705 computer. 


Department of the Army. A 
rapid-firing 20 millimeter weapon, 
one of the first specifically designed 
for present supersonic jet aircraft, 
was unveiled last month at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, Maryland. 
Named the Vulcan, the new weap- 
on was developed by General 
Electric’s Aeronautic and Ord- 
nance Department under the spon- 
sorship of U.S. Army Ordnance. 


Department of the Air Force. 
Plans have been disclosed to dis- 
pose of $1,250,000,000 in excess 
property during Fiscal Year 1957. 
The disposal program, a continua- 
tion of a similar one conducted last 
year, will be administered by the 
Air Materiel Command. After 
screening for reutilization, the 
property will be offered for sale, 
to interested civilians. As items 
become available for sale an- 
nouncements will be made and 
sales held in the area where the 
excesses have accumulated. 


Department of Defense. Repre- 
sentatives of six NATO nations 
recently received an indoctrination 
course in the Federal Catalog Sys- 
tem. During the nine-day course 
the representatives after orienta- 
tion, visited several installations to 
see the system in operation. 
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Department of the Navy. The 
world’s first seaplane tanker cap- 
able of simultaneously refueling 
four fighter aircraft, the Convair 
R3Y-2 Tradewind, has successfully 
accomplished this operation in 
flight off the coast of Southern 
California. Four Grumman F9F-8 
Cougar jet fighters from VF 123 
squadron, Miramar Naval Air Sta- 
tion, San Diego, California, were 
refueled in less than five minutes 
from the R3Y’s four wing tanks. 
The four-engine turboprop Trade- 
wind carries enough fuel to service 
eight fighter planes, and was de- 
signed as a dual purpose tanker- 
transport. 


Department of the Army. Mr. 
John S. Bugas of the Ford Motor 
Company has been appointed 
a member of the Secretary's Advi- 
sory Committee on Civilian Per- 
sonnel Management. Mr. Bugas 
who served ten years with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
prior to joining Ford, ‘is vice pres- 
ident for industrial relations and a 
member of the board of directors 
of the Ford Company. 


United States Coast Guard. A 
second invitation to be integrated 
as a Regular officer in the Coast 
Guard will be announced within 
the near future. Applications sub- 
mitted prior to September 15th 
which was the deadline on the last 
program are being _ presently 
screened for selection. Plans call 
for two programs a year in the 
future giving officers a chance to 
be integrated with less loss of pre- 
cedence than a yearly program 


affords. 


Department of the Air Force. 
Elements of the Tactical Air Com- 
mand were deployed recently from 
the United States to France, North- 
ern Italy and Germany in another 
series of exercises designed to test 
the mobilitv of the Command. Par- 
ticipating were fighters, tactical 
bombers and reconnaissance fight- 
ers. Inflight refueling was utilized 
in the flight. and the exercise marks 
the first time TAC has deployed 
one of its new self-sustaining “mo- 
bile air strike forces” out of the 
United States. 


Department of the Navy. Secre- 
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tary of the Navy Charles S$. Thomas 
has established the 


operating 
agency which will carry out its 
Defense-wide Single Manager 


responsibilities for petroleum sup- 
ply. With Rear Admiral Onnie P. 
Lattu, USN, as Executive Director, 
the new Military Petroleum Sup- 
uly Agency will operate as a naval 
activitv under management con- 
trol of the Navy’s Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts. 


Department of the Army. Estab- 
lishment of a Quartermaster Radia- 
tion Planning Agency to develop 
plans for operation of the Army 
Ionizing Radiation Center has 
recently been announced. Organ- 
izationally the new Agency will 
function under the Army’s Quar- 
termaster Research and Develop- 
ment Command at Natick, Massa- 
chusetts. Eventually the agency 
will be located at the Army Ion- 
izing Radiation Center. 


RADC Demonstrates Air 
Force Microwave 
Relay System 

Widespread interst in the use of 
microwave equipment for the re- 
laying of radar information was 
shown at a recent demonstration 
put on by the Rome Air Develop- 
ment Center at Griffis Air Force 
Base, Rome, N.Y. Among those in 
attendance were some 50 repre- 
sentatives of all the major air com- 
mands, Hqs. USAF, CAA, USS. 
Weather Bureau, Signal Corps and 
other organizations. 

After a talk on the “Present and 
Future Status of Military Micro- 
wave, by Mr. G. K. Bennison of 
RADC, Mr. Hans Ulander of 
Motorola discussed details of vari- 
ous microwave systems which had 
been developed by Motorola under 
the sponsorship of ARDC’s Rome 
Air Development Center. 

The demonstration itself con- 
sisted of a showing of two PPI 
radar indicators, one operating di- 
rectly from a search radar, the 
other receiving its input from a 
two-hop microwave system totaling 
some 24 miles in length. Viewers 
were impressed by the comparison. 
To the eye there was no way of 
distinguishing between the two 
displays. Although for the sake of 
convenience the demonstration was 
limited to comparatively short 


hops, it was pointed out that the 
same system could be used to 
transfer voice, teletype, radar data 
and control information and missile 
test range information over spans 
of hundreds of miles if need be. 


RCA To Award 
USAF Radar Controllers 


Establishment by the Radio Cor- 
poration of America of annual 
trophy awards for proficiency 
achievements of radar controllers 
of the United States Air Force was 
announced by Theodore A. Smith, 
Executive Vice President, RCA 
Defense Electronic Products. 

Named in honor of the late Brig- 
adier General Clinton D. Vincent, 
USAF, the RCA trophies will be 
awarded yearly to radar controllers 
scoring highest achievement in the 
Worldwide Weapons and Gunnery 
Meets conducted annually by the 
Air Force. Controllers are USAF 
ground-based radar specialists who 
maintain a constant radar eye on 
the skies and advise intercept pilots 
on the location and movements of 
targets. 






“1 do laborless filing, in 
half the time-with 
F) CORRES -FILE 


..-! love it!” 





CORRES-FILE increases efficiency — saves 
time (50%) and money—improves employee 
morale, by taking the file clerk out of the 


laboring class! Save 
TIME, LABOR and 
up to 40% in SPACE! 


Effective Tools for 
Effective Management 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 


Westport, Conn. 


a 
IN USE IN ALL BRANCHES OF GOVERNMENT 
WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET “CORRES-FILE” 
or 
Consult our GSA Federal Supply Service Contract 
Class 54—Part Il1I—Sec. B—Cont. No. 
GS-OOS-3072 GSA Distribution Code 78 & 79 
Item No.’s 54—1—675 and 2325 
For more facts request No. 31 on reply card 
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NEWS and ACTIVITIES 


HAWAIIAN CHAPTER 


A real treat was afforded the 
members and their guests at the 
September meeting of the Hawaiian 
Chapter AFMA, when the most 
unique motion picture ever filmed 
was shown. It is called “Produc- 
tion 5118”, and it’s so unusual that 
no ordinary conventional title 
seemed appropriate, so the pro- 
ducers released it under its original 
shooting title. 

“Production 5118” was a mature, 
thought-provoking story of an 
adventure in communications—a 
man’s ability to make himself 
understood. 

Hawaii AFMA members and 
guests were led by Mrs. Mary Alice 
Duncan, Training officer, Office of 
Civilian Personnel, United States 
Army, Pacific, in a discussion of the 
film, by the use of a check sheet 
entitled, “What did this film com- 
municate to you?”. The suggestion 
was made that the group might dis- 
cuss any of the listed items, or any 
additional items which the film 
communicated to them—we_ took 
off in almost as many directions as 
there were people to view the film. 
The discussion was free, thought- 
provoking, and the only conclusion 
reached was that we, as a group, 
had as much difficulty communica- 
ting among ourselves as did the 
characters in the film. 

We should like to suggest the use 
of this film to other associations for 
its interest and stimulating effect 
on one of management's thorniest 
problems—communications. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Mr. Ben Fowler, President has an- 
nounced that Mr. Richard Horch, 
Radio Corporation of America, was 
the guest speaker at the October 
meeting held on October 17th at 
the Seventh Regiment Armory 
in New York. “Salary and Wage 
Administration in Industry” was 
Mr. Hoeorch’s subject. The Sep- 
tember meeting which featured Mr. 
Malcom Shaw of the American 
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Management Association as guest 
speaker, brought to the meeting 
one of the largest groups in the 
Chapter history. 


FORT BENNING CHAPTER 


The Chattahoochee River devel- 
opment is a sound investment and 
will benefit all, James W. Wood- 
ruff, Jr., of Columbus, Ga., told 
the Armed Forces Management 
Association members at Fort Ben- 
ning in September. 

“This development will bring 
great benefits to three great states 
—Alabama, Georgia and Florida,” 
Mr. Woodruff, president and gen- 
eral manager of WRBL-TV in 
Columbus, said. “Everybody will 
feel the economic gains. An inland 
waterway should put us in a much 
higher population bracket.” 

He pointed out that Houston, 
Texas, had a phenomenal popula- 
tion growth following its inland 
waterway. Since 1910, he added, 
the population doubled in the last 
three census. 

Mr. Woodruff restated a predic- 
tion he made earlier in the year 
that the metropolitan population of 
Columbus by 1975 will be “be- 
tween 350,000 to 375,00.” 

“And I'm being very conserva- 
tive,” he added. 

He also pointed out that of all 
the major metropolitan cities only 
Denver and Atlanta do not possess 
inland waterways. 

“IT don't know if Denver will 
have one,” Mr. Woodruff explained, 
“but someday there will be one to 
Atlanta.” 

When questioned about the 
boundary dispute between Ala- 
bama and Georgia, he replied that 
there will be an amicable solution 
because the river is a sound in- 
vestment and it will benefit all. 


HISTORY OF MOHAWK 
CHAPTER NO. 26 

The Mohawk Chapter of the 
Armed Forces Management Asso- 
ciation held its first meeting 28 





Oct. 55. Those present at the meet- 
ing decided that a chapter in this 
area would be a stimulus for group 
discussion on mutual management 
problems. On 18 Nov. 55 a local 
constitution developed by a Steer- 
ing Committee was adopted and 
interim officers elected. On 20 
Jan. 56 the Chapter held its meet- 
ing at the Beeches to discuss final 
plans for regular election of per- 
manent officers, report on status 
of request for Charter approval, 
establish plans for inaugural din- 
ner, and presentation of member- 
ship cards. Mr. Griffiths read a 
letter of congratulation from Mr. 
Ellis, Chief, Directorate of Man- 
power, Hq. USAF upon the ap- 
proval and establishment of an 
AFMA Chapter in the Rome area. 
Major Hart resigned from his post 
as treasurer as he was reassigned 
to another area. Philip Van Winkle 
was selected to take his place on an 
interim basis. The president, Mr. 
Griffiths was authorized to estab- 
lish workshops and name interim 
work leaders until permanent 
groups were established. The first 
subject chosen for discussion was, 
“What Is a Management Survey”. 
On 22 Mar. 56 with more than 75% 
of the membership voting, perma- 
nent officers were elected, includ- 
ing: President, Robert L. Griffiths; 
Vice President, Garfield Wallace; 
Secretary, Norman  Chisalbert; 
Treasurer. 

On 14 June 56 the Chapter held 
its first annual dinner. The National 
President of AFMA E. D. Dwyer 
presented the Chapter Charter and 
Emmet Leahy, Management Con- 
sultant, spoke on the subject of 
“Paperwork Management”. 

The first regular meeting after 
the summer interlude was held 20 
Sept. 56. At this meeting it was de- 
cided that the permanent meeting 
date starting in October will be the 
2nd Thursday of each month. The 
subject for October was an analysis 
and discussion of a sample opinion 
survey taken recently in Rome Air 
Development Center. The Novem- 
ber subject is “Priority Systems”, 
as this is receiving attention within 
Rome Air Force Depot. A new dues 
paying system was approved allow- 
ing present and future members to 
pay in specified sums throughout 
the year if they so desire. 
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Now you can start your own Book Club Library. 


Enroll in this new, exciting 


MILITARY SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


Get 83 Books for less than $1.02 each postpaid! 


Here’s the biggest book value ever offered to military personnel. By exclusive arrangement with five major Amer- 
ican Book Clubs, we can offer you military subscription rates that save you lots of money over civilian prices. 


Reg. Military You 

You get: Price Cost Save 
One year’s 12-book membership in Literary Guild of America........................-.....---- $26.40 $20.00 $ 6.40 
One year’s 24-book membership in Doubleday Dollar Book Club _........................... 27.60 22.50 5.10 
One year’s 24-book membership in the Dollar Mystery Guild... 26.64 22.00 4.64 
One year’s 12-book membership in the Science Fiction Book Club............................ 13.32 11.50 1.82 
One year’s 6-book membership in Best-in-Books............ 2... soe eeeseeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeees 9.90 8.50 1.40 

You get 78 books which cost regular members... ......22-2.ceeceeceeceeeeeeneeeee $103.86 for $84.50 $19.36 





About the Books 


The books you will receive in- 
clude outstanding novels from the 
top of national best-seller lists: ex- 
citing science fiction: and impor- 
tant non-fiction in the fields of 
biography, travel, humor, poetry 
and classic literature. 


Among the recent book club 
selections sent to members are, 
“The Man in the Gray Flannel 
Suit”, “The Short Novels of John 
Steinbeck”, “Cash McCall”, “Not 
as a “Stranger”, “Mr. Maugham 
Himself”, “The Tontine”’, “Sincere- 
ly Willis Wayde”, “The Bridges at 
Toko-Ri”, “Kon-Tiki”’, and “The 
View From Pompey’s Head”. Also 
chilling mysteries by Agatha Christie, 
Rex Stout, Raymond Chandler and 
Ellery Queen; science fiction by 
Asimov, Kornbluth, Brown and Holden. 


IMPORTANT: You can subscribe to 
any one club at the same military 
rate. For every two clubs you sub- 
scribe to, you get one free bonus 
book. Continue your subscription 
as long as you like; cancel it at any 
time. You can be billed quarterly or 
yearly in advance. 


Enter two or more subscriptions 
if you want two or more copies of 
each selection, and two or more 
sets of bonus books. This offer is 
intended for units or groups, but 
individual subscriptions will be 
accepted. 





SEND NO MONEY 
JUST MAIL THE 
COUPON TODAY! 








A SAVING OF $19.36 








FIVE DELUXE VOLUMES FREE WHEN YOU ENROLL 


To help you stock your library with valuable reference books, and volumes 
of entertainment and inspiration, the Military Subscription Plan starts you off 
with a Big, Free Bonus Package, consisting of any five books from the list be- 
low. These books are worth up to $35.45 in =" editions—but they are 
yours for no charge when you enroll in the full plan! 

1. Hammond-Doubleday World Atlas —9% x 12%, 90 maps, 154 photos, Bk. 

Club Ed. $3.50 orig. 


2. pe Tid of America in Pictures — history of our country, 480 pgs. 
rig. $7. 
3. arcane the World in 1,000 Pictures — 83 fabulous lands in photos — Orig. 
4, Columbia-Viking Desk Encyclopedia — 2 volumes, 1,500 pgs., 1,250 words. 
Orig. $7.95 
5. A Treasury of Sherlock Holmes — 700 pgs., 2 complete novels, 27 short 
stories. Orig. $2.95 
6. Encyclopedia of Modern Humor—700 pgs. of famous stories ed. by Bennet 
Cerf. Orig. $3.95 
7. Around the USA in 1,000 Pictures — An armchair vacation to exciting 
spots. Orig. $5.00 
8. Outline of History — H. G. Wells — New 2-volume story of mankind. 1,312 
pease. Orig. $5.00 
9. Nature’s Wonders in Full Color — Nature’s strangest sights. 462 photos. 
Orig. $7.50 
10. Astounding Science Fiction Anthology — Best stories from famous s-f 
magazine. 
11. Thorndike-Barnhart Concise Dictionary — 1956 edition, 70,000 entries, 544 


pages. Orig. $2.00 
. Greatest Story Ever Told — A reverent retelling of the story of Jesus. 
Orig. $2.95 
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ARMY TIMES BOOK DEPT. 
2020 M Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


( ) Please enroll me in the full Military Subscription Plan, @ $84.50, and send me the 5 free 
bonus books, as checked below. 


Payment of $84.50 for all five club memberships 


will be made annually ............ quarterly ............ 
OR 
Please enroll me in the following Book Club(s), and send one free book for each two clubs 
WE RS Shaikan Check enclosed (or) ............ Please bill. 


Literary Guild of America—12 books annually—$20.00 

Dollar Book Club—24 books annually—$22.50 

Dollar Mystery Guild—24 books annually—$22.00 

Science-Fiction Book Club—12 books annually—$11.50 

) Best-in-Books—6 books annually—$8.50 

Circle the numbers of the BONUS BOOKS desired: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Ship all books to the following address: 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
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ORGANIZE YOUR REORGANIZATION 


The 160th Air Transport Wing 
Halts Guesswork with a 5-Step Procedure... . 


By Lem F. Thom 


Beorcaniza TION is a subject which 
needs to be treated with respect 
because it is fundamental to Air 
Force planning. In most of the dis- 
cussion we hear about reorganiza- 
tion, there is too much generaliza- 
tion based on personal opinions; off- 
the-cuff assumptions; and too many 
unverified theories which defy sys- 
tematic analysis. To mitigate these 
banes of reorganization, a syste- 
matic approach must be used. In 
this respect the procedural aspects 
of reorganization must be full con- 
sidered. 

Here at the 1607th Air Transport 
Wing (H), MATS, a reorganiza- 
tion is a management re sponsibility 
imposed by higher headquarters 
by means of a dociia e. The direc- 
tive prescribes a general pattern 
of organization structures and func- 
tions to be followed. The Man- 
power and Organization Office is 
the primary staff agency respon- 
sible for insuring the implementa- 
tion of the directive. The pro- 
cedures which we followed in 
developing the reorganization en- 
tailed the following steps. 


1. Preliminary Planning and 
Background Development 


A thorough study is made of the 
directive by reviewing the contents 
in connection with current regula- 
tions and_ technical references 
essential to the reorganization. 
A master organization chart is 
drafted, based on research and in- 
terpretations of the directive. The 
chart merely shows the structural 
placement of functions, boxes 
with organizational titles only. An 
oral briefing is given to the Com- 
mander on the reorganization, 
showing him the master chart and 
explaining to him our interpreta- 
tions based on our research. 

The next step is to reproduce 
sufficient copies of the directive for 
distribution to our unit com- 
manders, staff officers and other key 
personnel. A letter of transmittal 
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is sent with the copies. The letter 
briefly asks them to review the 
directive and that a series of con- 
ferences would be scheduled for 
the purpose of obtaining their inter- 
pretations. 


2. Collection of Data 


A schedule is drafted as to the 
time and date of the conferences 

be held with the person con- 
cerned. A letter of transmittal ac- 
companies the schedule. The letter 
briefly explains the purpose of the 
conference. Mention should be 
made that the schedule calls for 
conferences with heads of major 


organizations and their key per- 
sonnel. 
The conferences highlight the 


fact that we are seeking to obtain 
coordinated interpretations as to 
the reorganization. As representa- 
tives from each activ ity are present, 
we explain our interpretations of 
the directive; the overall reorgani- 
zation in terms of changes of exist- 
ing functions; and the placement of 
their respective organizations as 
shown on the master chart. 

Various opinions are usually ex- 
pressed by the conferees at these 
conferences. We ask them to sub- 
mit to us (1) an organization chart 
showing how they propose to estab- 
lish their respective activities in 
accordance with the reorganization 
and our coordinated interpreta- 
tions; (2) a statement of functions 
for each activity they propose to 
establish. The organizational data 
is to be submitted to us within 
thirty calendar days. We also em- 
phasize that during this period they 
were to call upon us for any assist- 
ance they desire. 


3. Interpretation and Analy- 
sis of Data 


As each component submits its 
respective organizational data, we 
review the information against the 
directive; applicable regulations 
and other publications covering 


these areas; and in accordance with 
sound management principles. Up- 
on such evaluation, we redraft their 
organizational charts and func- 
tional statements in as many copies 
as are required to insure adequate 
distribution to all persons con- 
cerned. 

We then establish a schedule for 
another series of conferences with 
all persons concerned. A letter of 
transmittal is forwarded along with 
the schedule, which briefly explains 
the purpose for the conference. At 
these conferences we distribute 
copies of the organizational charts 
and functional statements which 
we modified and/or changed as a 
result of our research and analysis. 
We explain to the conferees the 
reasons for the modifications and 
changes. The point is stressed that 
the reorganization is a continuing 
job, and that it is only the first step 
in implementing the directive. We 
emphasize that the changes will be 
made on a service-test basis for six 
months at which time we will con- 
duct a series of organization surveys 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
reorganization. If at any time dur- 
ing this period difficulties were 
encountered, they were to submit 
them to us for analysis and resolve- 
ment. In light of this, differences of 
opinions are resolved at these con- 
ferences and final coordination is 
achieved concerning the imple- 
mentation of the directive. 


4. Development of Data 


The modified organizational 
data, together with further changes, 
as made at the conferences, are in- 
corporated in a series of organiza- 
tion charts which show organiza- 
tional titles and functional state- 
ments for each box. These charts 
are submitted to the Commander 
for final approvaal. All of the neces- 
sary coordination is effected and he 
has only to accept or reject the 
recommended structural placement 
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of activities and their attendant 
functions. 
The series of charts are then 


assembled together in rough draft, 
and put into an organization and 


| functions chartbook. The chartbook 


is forwarded to higher headquar- 
ters for approval. 


5. Summary 

It must always be remembered 
that reorganizations will occur 
frequently for organizations are 
never static. Organizations are mov- 
ing, fluid forces which cannot stand 
still. They are groups of people 
working toward a common end—a 
mission. As people change so do 
organizations. The former estab- 
lishes policies which affect changes 
in organizations. These changes 
cannot help but affect all persons 
concerned, and any reorganization 
must take into consideration the 


views of the people involved. To 
forestall any “half-cocked” ideas 
and to enlist the support of all per- 
sons concerned in order to effec- 
tively implement a reorganization, 
it is highly desirable that a syste- 
matic approach be used. In short, 
sound human relations generated 
by proper and competent staff as- 


sistance will more than pave the 


Workers Receive 
$6 Million 
for Suggestions 
Washington—Civil Service work- 
ers collected close to $6 million 
for their suggestions and special 
services last fiscal year and saved 
the government about $102 mil- 
lion in taxes, Civil Service reported 
this week. 
Commissioner George M. Moore 
termed the incentives awards pro- 
gram the “biggest bargain in his- 


way towards an effective reorgani- 
zation, with a minimum of con- 
fusion and ulcerated frustration re- 
sulting from human resistance to 
change. We must bear in mind that 
a reorganization is not a means to 
an end. We must also remember 
that management principles are 
effective if we know when and 
how to apply them in given situa- 
tions. — 


tory,” in a talk prepared for de- 
livery to the National Federation 
of Federal Employees national 
convention at Louisville, Ky. 

The first-year savings for the 
ideas figure out to about $1000 per 
award and some will continue to 
save for years. 

The civilian award plan covers 
all civil servants including those 
working for the services. 

Military members are not eligi- 


ble. 





Sergeant's Ranks Shuffled, 
Marine Corps Flips 


Perhaps it was just the heat, but 
mention of the name “Welker” pro- 
duced the strangest reaction at the 
Cherry Point, N. C., Marine Corps 
Air Station last Tuesday when a 
reporter asked to see him at the 
office of Marine Fighter Squadron 
312. 

Spontaneously everyone went 
berserk. The clerks climbed on top 
of the file cabinets and dove off; 
the sergeant major viciously butted 
his head against the wall; the 
adjutant stopped cutting paper 
dolls and flung himself through the 
window. Then, peeking in the door 
of the commanding officer’s office, 
the reporter heard him muttering 
the Oath of Allegiance over and 
over, while the executive officer 
counted his marbles. 

Determined to get to the bottom 
of this strange behavior and. dis- 
cover what was driving an other- 
wise perfectly normal, - healthy 
group of Marines haywire, the re- 


porter backed out and left the 
office. 
Hunting around outside: the re- 


porter found a pilot who had just 
landed and was unaware of the 





‘confusion in the squadron office. 
| This flyer said he was acquainted 
| with George |. Welker and had 
‘nothing but nice things to say of 
|him. 
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Calmly the pilot related the story 
of Welker which was later verified 
by the exhausted, harassed sergeant 
major. As near as possible, it went 
like this: 

Last weekend, Ist Lt. George J. 
Welker was just THAT: a first lieu- 
tenant (temporary appointment). 
Also, he was a squadron pilot and 
training and gunnery officer for the 
Checkerboard Squadron. 

Monday morning a batch of mail 
came in from Washington and not 
just a little of it referred to Welker. 
The first letter stripped him of 
his lone silver bar, and the next 
said he was to be known as a mas- 
ter sergeant. So, he put on his 
chevrons, got an enlisted man’s 
liberty card and went home. 

Tuesday (by then more mail had 
been opened) MSgt. Welker was 
discharged as an enlisted man. 
Then the bars of a chief warrant 
officer, W-2, were pinned on him. 
But only theoretically, because that 
was merely to be his permanent 
rank for administrative purposes. 
He was selected for re-appointment 
to first lieutenant, temporary ap- 
pointment. That was effected, but 
the next piece of correspondence 
said that Lt. Welker was promoted 
to captain. So that did it—he held 
four ranks in one day! 

Before taking Welker into the 
commanding officer’s office for a 


picture, the sergeant major said, 

“Are you ready to go in, sergeant, 
lieutenant, Mr. Welker, captain?” 

Welker nodded, shifted an assort- 
ment of rank insignia from one 
hand to the other and strode in, his 
pockets bulging with various grades 
of chevrons, warrants and commis- 
sions. 

When the Marines chose 
Welker for the confusing rank 
shuffle, they were not getting a 
novice. Briefly his military history 
reads: Completed flight training 
and won his Wings in September, 
1945 (which he began as a private 
first class ); commissioned a second 
lieutenant in January, 1946; re- 
verted to master sergeant, April, 
1947; reverted to technical sergeant 
May, 1951; commissioned a second 
lieutenant, October, 1952, and pro- 
moted to first lieutenant, April, 
1954. 

As a technical sergeant, flying 
jet-fighter aircraft in Korea with 
Marine Fighter Squadron 323, 
Capt. Welker chalked up 93 com- 
bat missions during 1950-1951. For 
his services there, he was awarded 
three Distinguished Flying Crosses 
and seven Air Medals. 

A native Pennsylvania, Capt. 
Welker first entered the Marine 
Corps in October, 1942. He now 
has nearly 4,000 flight hours of 
which about 1,200 were logged in 
jet aircraft. 


Capt. 
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Management Tools 
(Continued from page 25) 


In view of the great uncertainties 
inherent in R & D decisions, usually 
more than one weapon should be 
developed, even though several of 
the weapons developed may never 
be procured. This is one, and pos- 
sibly the best, way to “hedge” 
against the tremendous uncertain- 
ties involved in R & D decision 
making. 

The preceding discussion of de- 
cision making in the R & D area is 
all too brief, but it does serve to 
indicate in a broad sense that in 
view of the nature of the decisions 
to be made, financial management 
cannot be a major tool in this area. 
There may be a subsidiary role, 
however. For example, experience 
at the RAND Corporation has in- 
dicated that statistical analysis of 
Air Force accounting data may 
yield useful cost factors and esti- 
mating equations to be used in 
computing system cost inputs for 
systems analyses. Accounting data 
could conceivably be even more 
useful for this purpose if the Air 
Force accounting system were 
oriented more toward accounting 
for the cost of mission (end prod- 
uct) activities rather than toward 
accounting for “functions” cross- 
ing mission boundaries. 


The Procurement Area 

The decisions involved in the 
procurement area are somewhat 
similar to R & D, but with some 
exceptions. First of all we must 
distinguish sharply between deci- 
sions relating to procurement of 
major equipment items and those 
relating to “routine” procurement 
of supplies. In the former case the 
situation is somewhat analogous to 
the R & D area and again systems 
analysis is the most probable major 
tool. The fundamental problem for 
decision in the procurement realm 
is that of choosing “the best” from 
among the menu of alternative 
weapons that have been developed 
to perform a certain military mis- 
sion. Again, this is a problem of 
choosing among alternatives under 
conditions of interdependence and 
uncertainty; and again systems 
analysis seems to be the appropri- 
ate tool. 

In making decisions regarding 
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routine procurement of supplies, 
etc., financial management tools 
may be useful. For example, mone- 
tary inventory accounting data 
may be used to help reach procure- 
ment decisions on requirements for 
stocklevels of supplies to support 
a program. This is particularly true 
when monetary inventory account- 
ing information is used in conjunc- 
tion with consumption rate data. 


A Note on Budgeting 

Before turning to operational 
decisions, a word about budgeting 
in relation to R & D and pro- 
curement decisions is in order. 
There is an interesting and some- 
what complicated interaction here. 
Clearly R & D and procurement 
decisions have a tremendous im- 
pact on the military budget— 
especially procurement decisions. 
But there are forces operating in 
the opposite direction, too. R & D 














Available Now! 
Bound Volumes of 
Armed Forces Management 


Again this year offered at cost 
handsome bound volumes of the 
previous year's issues! Finished 
with a red leatherette cover, 
Volume Ii, October, 1955, to Sep- 
tember, 1956, issues, is available 
for $10 by writing Armed Forces 
Management, 208 S. Second St., 
Rockford, lil. Orders for last 
year's Volume | exceeded supply, 
so we suggest you mail your 
order now. 

















and procurement decisions (par- 
ticularly the latter) must be made 
in the light of budgetary limita- 
tions, the major responsibility for 
which stems from authority outside 
the military. In other words buc g- 
etary considerations reflect R & D 
and procurement decisions, but at 
the same time constrain these de- 
cisions. Basically these budgetary 
constraints originate from the na- 
tion’s gross national product, and 
from how much of GNP it is 
deemed feasible (politically, eco- 
nomically, etc.) to allocate to mili- 
tary activ ities. 

In dealing with this interaction 
between decisions and budgetary 
constraints, it is important to have 
a budget structure that will facili- 
tate tracing out these interrelations. 
Many people, including the present 
authors, feel that the present 
budget structure does not enable 





one to grasp readily the budgetary 
implications of developing and 
procuring a new weapon system, or 
more important, of developing and 
procuring one weapon system vis- 
d-vis alternative systems. In order 
to make the budget more meaning- 
ful, it has been suggested that a 
new budget structure be developed 
which would have the following 
major features:* (1) Distinguish 
between “capital” and “operating” 
outlays; (2) Give explicit treatment 
of time phasing the outlays by fiscal 
year; (3) Relate the budgeted out- 
lays to the basic mission (end 
products) of the military, rather 
than to “functions” or “projects” 
cutting across mission boundaries 
as is done at present. Undoubtedly 
such a budget structure would aid 
materially in dealing with prob- 
lems of interaction between deci- 
sions and budgetary considerations. 
We shall return to the subject of 
budget structure in the discussion 
on operations decisions. 


Operations Decisions 


Let us turn now to operations 
decisions, i.e., decisions on how to 
use forces in being. Here operations 
research is clearly relevant, since 
by definition operations research 
means making an analysis to deter- 
mine how best to use resources on 
hand to accomplish specified tasks 
or objectives. Linear programming, 
activity analysis, and process anal- 
ysis, or variants thereof, are some 
of the specific techniques that may 
be used to solve operations research 
problems. 


Financial management may play 
a significant role as an aid in mak- 
ing operational decisions. At least 
it is potentially more useful here 
than in the R & D and procurement 
decision areas, particularly if used 
judiciously in conjunction with 
other management tools: opera- 
tions research, statistical analysis, 
work measurement, standard cost 


schemes, industrial engineering 
techniques, etc. 
Budgeting, for example, may be 


*E.g., see David Novick, Efficiency 
and Economy in Government Through 
New Budgeting and Accounting Proce- 
dures, RAND Corporation report R-254, 
February 1, 1954, Chapter 4; and Arthur 
Smithies, The Budgetary Process in the 
United States, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1955, pp. 265-277. 
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a potentially useful management 
control device. But for this to be so 
the basic orientation of the budget 
structure must be changed from 
“control of funds” (which is the 
case now) to an emphasis on 
“management control.” This mere- 
ly means that the budget should 
in fact be what is usually under- 
stood by the term “budget”; i.e., 
a “budget” simply represents a 
translation of a mission program 
(in physical terms) into dollar 
amounts, Or stated another way, 
a budget traces out the dollar cost 
implications—preferably on a time- 
phased basis with a distinction be- 
tween capital and operating out- 
lays—of a mission program. 

It is true, of course, that the 
present military budget is in some 
sense a dollar translation of a pro- 
gram. But one would never guess 
this from looking at the budget. It 
is not possible from the budget 
document itself to relate explicitly 
the budget to, say, an Air Force 
combat wing program, an Army 
combat division program, etc. If, 
however, the budget structure were 
changed to conform to the concept 
of a budget as stated above, then 
it would be possible to go through 
the complete sequence of program- 
ming, budgeting, and finally ac- 
counting. Accounting information 
would reflect actual costs of the 
program which could then be com- 
pared with the budget (estimated 
cost of the program). 

This latter thought implies that 
budgeting and accounting should 
be interdependent and that there- 
fore they should be set up in terms 
of the same general format—some- 
thing which is not in general true 
at present. We should be careful, 
however, not to attribute too much 
to the process of comparing ac- 
counting results with the budget. 
All this does is indicate how the 
cost of actual operations compares 
with the estimated cost of a pro- 
gram (the budget). It does not 
necessarily show whether the oper- 
ation is an “efficient” one, unless 
the program itself was determined 
in some sense to have been an 
“optimal” one. 

Along this same line of thought, 
we must take care not to attribute 
more to the budget than is avpro- 
priate. An example of this mistake 
is the following quotation from a 
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discussion on cost budgeting in one 
of the Cooper Committee reports:* 
“The primary purpose is to accom- 
plish given objectives at minimum 
cost within the total resources 
authorized for the program and not 
merely to control funds.” Here we 
have an example of a confusion be- 
tween budgeting and operations 
research. Budgeting per se cannot 
enable us to determine an “optimal 
program.” This requires the com- 
bined use of operations research 


and budgeting. 


Before turning to a discussion of 
accounting as an aid in making 


operations decisions, another inter- | 


relation between budgeting and ac- 
counting should be emphasized. If 
the accounting and budgeting 
structures are set up in terms of 
the same general format, then 





accounting data, and particularly | 
statistical analysis of accounting | 


data, may be very useful as an aid 


in costing out future programs—i.e., 


in developing budgets. For this 


technique to be used to most ad- | 


vantage, statistical analysis must be 
stressed, and full use must be made 
of other types of information (ac- 
tivity rate data, work measurement 
data, number of personnel, etc.) in 
conjunction with the accounting 
data. Through such a process, use- 


ful cost factors, estimating equa- | 


tions, and other devices may be 
developed. Here again the imnor- 
tant thing is to use all available 
tools to tackle the problem. Ac- 
counting data in and of itself is 
apt not to be very useful. 


Turning now to accounting as an 
aid in making operations decisions, 
we have a situation similar to that 
in budgeting. If accounting is to 
be useful in a management control 
sense, the first requirement is to 


shift the emphasis from a purely | 
fiduciary orientation to one of man- | 


agement control. The government 
for years has done a good job of 
accounting in the fiduciary sense, 
but only recently has it begun to 


think of accounting in terms of aid | 


to management decisions. 


In considering accounting for the 
military forces as an aid to manage- 
ment in the operations decision- 
making area, several factors are 


fundamental. First of all the fact | 


*Financial Management in the De- 
partment of Defense, p. 25. 
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that military activities are different 
from those of private industry must 
be continually kept in mind. For 
example: (1) The product in most 
types of military operations is diffi- 
cult to define; (2) Concepts of 
“efficiency” of operations are hard 
to come by; (3) In the armed 
services there is no over-all meas- 
urement of efficiency (revenue 
minus cost equal profit) as in pri- 
vate industry; (4) With the im- 
portant exce ption of the inventory 
accounts, the balance sheet is apt 
not to be as importe unt in a military 
organization as in private industry; 
etc. 

Secondly, it is important to try 
to keep the proper balance in 
emphasis in the accounting system 
used by the military. For example, 
except in special cases, elaborate 
accounting should probably not be 
used in areas where: (1) only a 
very small fraction of total costs are 
involved; (2) in view of military 
regulations, policies, and_ institu- 


KING SIZE WING 





Here is the first photo of Lock- 
heed’s new Model 1649A Super 
Constellation with a record-length, 
150-foot wing as it is towed out of 
the final assembly hangar. Wing's 
extreme length necessitates place- 
ment of several men to check clear- 
ance of wingtips as the giant plane 
is maneuvered into position. The 
airplane, by next April, will begin 
intercontinental airline service. 
The huge wing, 27 feet longer than 
previous Super Constellations, 
holds fuel for nonstop flights of 
about 6300 miles without con- 
suming reserves, making possible 
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tional arrangements, local man- 
agers do not have much flexibility 
in decision making; and, (3) 
elaborate accounting is apt to be 
administratively infeasible (e.g., 
parts of the R & D area). 

Finally, and possibly most impor- 
tant of all, to gain the most advan- 
tage from an accounting sy stem, it 
must be used in conjunction with 
other management tools. This is 
particularly true in organizations 
like the armed forces where not 
even a general measure of “effi- 
ciency’ (e.g., profit) is available. 
For e: xample, an accounting report 
might tell the commander of an 
Air Force depot that the operating 
cost of his jet engine overhaul line 
for the month is X dollars. The 
commander's reaction is apt to be, 
and rightly so, “so what?” To make 
the X dollar figure meaningful 
some basis for comparison, or some 
criterion, must be available; also 
“output” must be taken into ac- 
count. The commander might com- 
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nonstop runs from San Francisco 
to London, New York to Rome, or 
Rio de Janeiro to New York. The 
traditional Constellation dolphin- 
shaped fuselage and triple tail are 
retained. Extra-large, three-bladed 
propellers measure 16 feet, 10 
inches and turn at slow speed, 
thereby absorbing optimum power 
of the airplane’s 3400 h.p. engines 
while holding cabin noise level to 
a comfortable minimum. In this 
view, the new airplane is seen from 
under the wing and wingtip gas 
tank of a conventional Super Con- 
stellation radar plane. AL-8789 


pare his costs with those of other 
depots; but this can be dangerous 
if carried too far, since operations 
throughout the depot chain are not 
homogeneous. Where feasible, it is 
preferable to attempt to set stand- 
ards within the depot itself and 
compare accounting results with 
the depot’s own standard. This 
would be an example of industrial 
engineering techniques used in 
conjunction with accounting. In 
addition the budget, if set up dif- 
ferently than it now is in the mili- 
tary services, might provide a basis 
for comparison in the sense that 
the actual cost of operations could 
be compared with the estimated 
cost of the program. 

In any event, some basis of com- 
parison must be available if ac- 
counting results are to contribute 
significantly to management con- 
trol. To attain such a contribution, 
other management tools must be 
used to supplement the accounting 
information. The Cooper Commit- 
tee document on financial manage- 
ment has an excellent statement of 
this at the beginning of the report,* 
but unfortunately the idea tends to 
be forgotten in the proposal itself. 


Working Capital Funds 

Although enthusiasm for working 
capital funds in the Department 
of Defense has been high in recent 
years, a wide difference of opinion 
still exists regarding how useful 
these funds might be as a manage- 
ment control device. 


On the one hand we have the 
Cooper Committee position as 
stated in its report on financial 
management: ** 

. However, the use of a revolv- 
ing fund as a device in lieu of an 
integrated accounting system, or 
to overcome organizational com- 
plexities or because of the un- 
willingness otherwise to delegate 
authority commensurate with as- 
signments of responsibility is 
°*“Maximum effectiveness of financial 

management is achieved only when it is 
fully integrated into total management 
and is tied in with other aspects of man- 
agement, such as effective manpower 
utilization, full- utilization of industrial 
engineering techniques, and vigorous in- 
ventory management through modern 
merchandising methods where applica- 
ble.” Financial Management in the De- 
partment of Defense, October 1954, 
age 8. 
**Ibid., p. 33. 
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highly questionable and under 
these circumstances the situation 
can best be remedied by attack- 
ing the basic problems involved. 
The opposite position is repre- 
sented by the following statement 
contained in a document on finan- 
cial management put out by the 
Office of Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Comptroller) *: 
Working-capital funds have 
not been utilized as extensively 
as they should be, nor is there a 
uniform, complete understanding 
throughout the Department of 
Defense of their advantages. The 
use of stock funds is being 
too narrowly applied; their use 
should extend to the installation 
level and encompass all items 
of consumable materiel, includ- 
ing spare parts, components of 
equipment, and minor equip- 
ment, which should be charged 
when withdrawn for use as ele- 
ments of costs of the consuming 
activities. Similarly, industrial 
funds should be utilized general- 
ly for financing such industrial— 
or commercial-type activities 
(service-type or support activi- 
ties) as major repair and over- 
haul activities and Military Sea 
Transportation Service and Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service. 
(Italics added. ) 
the report also says:** 
Working capital funds are the 
most practical, presently avail- 
able device to stimulate im- 
proved management with resnect 
to the requirements of activities 
ordering common services and 
material, as well as with respect 
to the operations of the produc- 
ing or supplying activities. The 
buyer-seller relationship (even 
under some limitations in such 
relationship ) stimulates greater 
cost-consciousness on the part of 
the buyers. Better utilization of 
service-type facilities by other 
departments is also encouraged. 
Stronger central supplv manage- 
ment of inventories is greatly 
facilitated by the use of stock 
funds—a most important consid- 
eration. 
The present authors know of no 
rigorous argument indicating that 


*Financial Management in the De- 
partment of Defense, Nov. 1954, p. 41. 
**Ibid., p. 40. 
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working capital funds would in fact 
produce the panacea implied in 
the latter two quotations above. To 
get to the heart of the matter we 
have to consider motivations in- 
herent in the working capital fund 
arrangement and then try to see 
whether these motivations tend to 
stimulate the economics in use of 
resources that the proponents sug- 
gest. According to Mr. McNeil the 
answer is quite simple: 

. This is comparable to organ- 
izing a Sears, Roebuck or Mont- 
gomery Ward, in which case the 
inventory is capitalized and with 
enough cash on hand to run the 
business. That, in effect, is a 
stock fund principle. 

This means, then, and starting 
to try to answer more specifically 
your question, that nothing can 
be removed from the shelf for 
use unless the user has the money 
in a current appropriation to pay 
for it, and that is one of the key y 
points for control and economy. 
Thus, apparently if the “seller 

has his inventory and _ sufficient 
cash to run the business, and if the 
buyer has to use his “own money” 
to pay for the supplies, there will 
be a “buyer-seller” relationship of 
such a nature that “control and 


economy” will result. This may not 
necessarily be the outcome, how- 
ever. The amount of stimulus to 
incentives depends upon the way 
in which working capital funds are 
implemented. In the first place the 
management of these enterprises 
will be anxious to have favorable 
“profit and loss” statements if (a) 
their superiors are anxious that 
this be the case, (b) their re- 
muneration is directly related to 
profits. Otherwise, their incentives 
are not likely to be sharpened. 

As far as the “customers” are 
concerned, they will be anxious to 
economize in their use of the enter- 
prise’s output if they must genuine- 
ly give up something in order to 
buy the output. But in order for 
this condition to be fulfilled, they 
must (a) not be able to “pad” their 
budgets, and (b) be able to get 
some gain or “credit” from the 
savings of resources. In sum, we 
cannot assume a one-to-one corre- 
spondence between the buyer- 

*W. J. McNeil’s testimony before a 
congressional committee. See Federal 
Supply Management: Hearings Before 
a Sub-committee of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 


ment, House of Representatives, June 24, 
25, and July 1, 1952, p. 132. 
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seller relationship involved in a 
working capital fund arrangement 
and the buyer-seller relationship in 
private industry. In the former case 
the “buyer” (consuming unit or 
organization ) is not under “market 
pressure” or the pressure of the 
“profit motive.” True, he pays for 
his materiel and services out of his 
budget, but he may pad his budget, 

he may sacrifice on the per- 
formance or output side of his 
operation, to the detriment of the 
defense program. 

One authority sums it up this 
way:* 

Enthusiasm for the working- 
capital fund must not obscure 
the fact that the business en- 
vironment is by no means com- 
pletly reproduced. In particular, 
the prices charged to consuming 
agencies are usually based on 
cost to the fund and are therefore 
artificial. The selling agency is 
not really exposed to the test of 
a market. In fact, there have 
been instances where prices 
charged have been raised “in 
order to maintain the integrity 
of the fund.” It would be possible 
in some instances to expose the 
selling agency to outside com- 
petition. The consuming agency 
could be allowed to purchase in 
the open market if it could do 
so more cheaply, though such 
instances are necessarily rare. To 
make the best use of the funds 
it is highly important that pric- 
ing standards be definitely fixed 
and adhered to, and, wherever 
possible, prices should be related 
to current market prices rather 
than to cost to the selling agency. 
Although working capital funds 

are apt not to be a panacea, they 
may have some fairly important 
“side effects” which are probably 
not generally recognized. For ex- 
ample, if these fendi were used 
fairly extensively in the military, 
thev could conceivably’be set up in 
such a way that they would auto- 
matically tend to help produce a 
true performance (mission) type 
of defense budget. Most authori- 
ties agree that such a budget re- 
form is badly needed; but institu- 
tional pressures seem to prevent 
any significant progress toward 
this goal. Perhaps the only practical 


*Arthur Smithies, The Budgeting 
Process in the United States, p. 321. 
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Weekend Warriors 
Receive Fisher Pens 


You have probably heard of the 


USS. Naval Air Reserve “Weekend 
Warriors”. They are groups of Re- 
serve officers and men who meet 
for a weekend of military flying 
once a month and two full weeks 


solution at this time is to try to at- 
tain the result indirectly through 
working capital fund arrangements. 


Summary and Concluding 
Remarks 


One way to look at the over-all 
management problem in the mili- 
tary departments of the govern- 
ment is in terms of the decisions 
they are called upon to make and 
the procedures they have de- 
veloped for making these decisions. 
From such a view point the over-all 
management problem may be de- 
scribed as: making decisions about 
a wide variety of complicated, 
interdependent activities, and mak- 
ing these decisions under condi- 
tions of extreme uncertainty. 

The purpose of this paper has 
been to examine in a broad sense 
the basic types of military decision- 
making areas, and to try to relate 
to these areas the tools which might 
assist in making key management 
decisions. A wide range of types of 
management tools are available as 
aids to intuition and judgment in 


of training once a year. 

Such a group is Patrol Squadron 
721 out of the Naval Air Station 
at Glenview, Illinois. Last August 
this squadron flew from its head- 
quarters station to Port Lyautey in 
French North Africa and returned 
during its two weeks annual train- 
ing ...a total of over 21,000 miles. 

To commemorate this event, 
Fisher Pen Co., of Forest Park, IIli- 
nois, manufacturers of the Fisher 
One-For-All ball point refills, had 
special pens made for distribution 
to all members of the squadron. 
Each pen was inscribed with a 
good luck message and was pre- 
sented with an extra Fisher Refill. 

The extra refills prompted a re- 
mark from Commander Harold 
Sumi, skipper of VP-721 and seen 
in the photograph accepting them 
from June Fisher. Aware that Fish- 

Refills are guaranteed to write 
one mile, he was sure that during 
this flight to North Africa they 
would write “half way around the 
world”. Ed Hoffman (center, crew 
chief on the Commander's plane, 
smiles in appreciation of the re- 
mark, the souvenir pens, and June 
Fisher. 


making decisions. Some examples 
are: systems analysis, operations 
research, statistical analysis, finan- 
cial management schemes, indus- 
trial engineering techniques, linear 
programming, etc. 

The key problem involves the 
matching of management tools and 
decision- -making areas in such a 
way that the tools selected for use 
in the various areas are the most 
appropriate ones. In this “matching 
process” it is important to consider 
the complete range of available 
management tools, and to realize 
that any one tool in and of itself 
may not be very useful in a given 
application, but when used in con- 
junction with other tools it may 
contribute greatly toward making 
better management decisions. Also 
it is vitally important to single out 
the most relevant areas of military 
decisions. The criterion for rele- 
vance should be the ultimate im- 
pact on the combat capability of 
the armed forces over time. 

For purposes of discussion in this 
paper. three broad classes of mili- 
tary decisions were singled out: 
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(1) Research and development 
decisions: what equipment to de- 
velop so that at a future date (5-10 
years hence ) there will be a reason- 
ably good menu of weapon system 
choices from which procurement 
decisions can be made. 

(2) Procurement decisions: what 
equipment, men, etc., to buy. 

(3) Operations decisions: how 
to deploy and use forces in being. 

A wide range of types of manage- 
ment tools were then related to 
these important classes of decisions, 
with a view to finding out which 
tools are most appropriate as aids 
to decision-making in each of the 
three areas. In this matching 
process special consideration was 
given to the role of financial man- 
agement (budgeting and account- 
ing ). 

Broadly speaking, the conclusion 
is that financial management can 
probably make only minor contri- 
butions in the R & D and procure- 
ment areas of decision. In the realm 
of operations decisions, however, 
financial management has a poten- 
tially major role if it is used judi- 
ciously in conjunction with other 
types of management tools—partic- 
ularly, operations research, statis- 
tical analysis, and industrial engi- 
neering techniques. As an aid to 
decision making in the R & D and 
procurement areas, systems analysis 
appears to be one of the most prom- 
ising of the currently available 
management tools. 

With regard to financial manage- 
ment as now generally practiced in 
the armed services budgeting is 
perhaps the wooliest element in the 
program. In order for the budget 
to assume a key management con- 
trol role in the military forces—as 
opposed to its present “control of 
funds” role—a major overhaul of 
the budget structure seems neces- 
sary. It would appear, for example, 
that the following budget reform 
measures should be seriously con- 
sidered: (1) distinction between 
capital outlays and annual operat- 
ing costs: (2) explicit treatment of 
time phasing the estimated outlays 
by fiscal year; and (3) develop- 
ment of the budget in terms of 
basic missions (“end products”) of 
the armed forces. Adoption of these 
measures might help considerably 
in tying in the budget to Army, 
Navy and Air Force combat pro- 
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grams on the one hand, and to mili- 
tary services accounting on the 
other. Budgeting would then begin 
to assume its key role in the chain 
sequence: program, budget, and 
finally, accounting. This sort of in- 
tegration is necessary if the budget 
is to be very useful as a manage- 
ment control device.” 


Lockheed Gets AMC 
Propjet Contract 

Award to Lockheed Aircraft’s 
Georgia Division at Marietta of a 
new multimillion-dollar contract 
for manufacture of C-130 Hercules 
propjet transports was announced 
by General E. W. Rawlings, com- 
mander of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand, Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Dayton, Ohio. 

“This is the fifth production con- 
tract awarded the Marietta plant 
by the Air Force for Hercules 
propjet airplanes,” said A. C. 
Kotchian, Lockheed vice president 
and Georgia Division general man- 
ager. “It covers another large 
quantity of these advanced, mulkti- 
purpose transports for delivery to 
the Air Force.” 

Value of the award was esti- 
mated at well over $100 million 
and General Manager Kotchian 
stated that a fixed price type con- 
tract would be negotiated with the 
Air Force. 

Besides the additional large 
number of 62-ton propjets, the con- 
tract includes spare parts, ground 
handling equipment, engineering 
and technical data and mobile 
training units. The mobile units are 
used by the Air Force to train both 
flight and ground crews at C-130 
bases. 

Lockheed won the first C-130 
Hercules contract in July, 1951, for 
two prototype airplanes—the first 
propjets designed in America. 
These were built for the USAF by 
Lockheed in California. 


Army Test Center 
To Be Established 
At Fort Ord 


Establishment of an Army Com- 
bat Developments Test and Ex- 
periment Center at Fort Ord, Cali- 
fornia, was announced by the De- 
partment of the Army. 

Work of the new Center is ex- 
pected to begin by November 1. 


Troops of the 10th Regimental 
Combat Team of the 5th Infantry 
Division, stationed at Fort Ord, 
will be used in the combat testing 
with one or two battalions from the 
10th RCT spending short periods 
of time in field work at nearby 
Camp Roberts and Hunter Liggett 
reservations. No change in the 
status of the three military instal- 
lations is contemplated. 


‘Copter Retrieves 
Downed L-19 Plane 

Ft. Bragg, N.C. (AFPS)—Two 
Army pilots here recently used 
their H-21 helicopter to retrieve a 
downed L-19 which had lain two 
days on a storm-lashed sand bar 
near Morehead City, N.C. 

Sheets of rain, and winds higher 
than 40 knots, buffeted the heli- 
copter as it pulled the light liaison 
plane from the surf and bore it to 
the Coast Guard base at Ft. Macon. 

The pilot of the L-19 had 
escaped two days earlier, after 
making a crash-landing. Navy and 
Coast Guard attempts to recover 
the plane were unsuccessful. 
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Why is there an AFMA? 


by Esther Boone Campbell 


(Historian & Recording Secretary for the 
National Board of Directors) 


The difficulties faced by management during the Korean Crisis and 
after documented the shortcomings of the formal channel as a vehicle 
for the interchange of solutions to management problems. Much success 
in management depends on getting to know the other guy. Here again, 
formal channels don’t lend themselves to this purpose. On the other hand, 
the completely informal, happenstance approach is equally inadequate. 
Something in between to supplement formal channels was clearly needed. 
The formation of a management association to help meet this need was 
first discussed in April of 1952. Everyone agreed that, despite the existence 
of fine associations such as the American Society for Public Administration 
and the Society for the Advancement of Management, the scope and nature 


of the problems in the Department of Defense warranted attention. 


By June of 1952, a special effort 
was made to organize a manage- 
ment association. Invitations were 
sent to many of the leading mili- 
tary and civilian employees who 
were identified with the manage- 
ment program of the Defense Es- 
tablishment. It was originally in- 
tended that the association be a 
departmental group with members 
from Washington, D.C. and vicin- 
ity. In August, the interested per- 
sons contacted met again at Fort 
Myer, Virginia and voted to organ- 
ize. This meeting was attended 
by representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Department 
of the Army, the Department of 
the Navy, the De spartment of the 
Air Force and Headquarters US. 
Marine Corps. 

It was further voted that, for 
the initial period, an executive 
steering committee would be re- 
sponsible for the administration of 
the Association. 

This Committee prepared a Con- 
stitution and presented this and a 
slate of officers to a later meeting of 
the charter group. 

The Association’s first Boord 
Directors, elected in June of 19733 
was under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. James M. Mitchell, the then 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Manpower & Personnel). 


Basic Policy Outlined 

The first Board of Directors re- 
affirmed several of the tenets of 
basic policy advanced in the ear- 
liest days of the Association. These 
were that the Association would: 
cooperate in the interchange of 
highly specialized techniques and 
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knowledge required for the con- 
tinuance of improved management 
methods; carry out studies and re- 
ports upon special subjects and 
problems of interest to the mem- 
bership; and foster a spirit of good 
will among its members, perpetu- 
ating the friendships, memories, 
and traditions growing out of serv- 
ice together with the Armed 
Forces. It was also determined that 
membership would not be limited 
to specialists in management. 
Everyone interested in manage- 
ment and learning to be a better 
manager would be encouraged to 
join. 

Early in the Association’s growth 
it was decided that the term 
“Armed Forces” would include the 
Department of Defense, the U.S. 
Coast Guard, the Military Ex- 
change Activities, the Reserve 
Components, and the personnel of 
the National Guard of the United 
States. Here again, the desire to 
encourage widespread _participa- 
tion was shown. Since then several 
chapters have pointed to the de- 
sirability of permitting employees 
of firms holding defense contracts 
to join. At many installations there 
are thousands of such employees 
who are, for all intents, employees 
of the Department of Defense. 

One point of interest was the 
selection of a name for the Asso- 
ciation. The first official name was 
the Armed Forces Management 
Technician’s Association. The word 
“technician” was included because 
of the apprehension, expressed in 
several circles, that the Association 
might be used as a pressure group 
to obtain special privileges for the 





managers. The word “technician” 
stressed the technical aspect of the 
Association’s objectives. There was 
considerable dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by the members and the 
title was later changed to its pres- 
ent form. 

To list here all the members who 
gave generously of their time and 
through whose skills and talents 
the Association grew to its present 
stature would require reproduction 
of each of the minutes of General 
Meetings, Divisional Panel Meet- 
ings, and meetings of the Board of 
Directors. 

From the beginning, the Board 
of Directors followed a conserva- 
tive course regarding the organiza- 
tional structure of AFMA. Simplic- 
ity in organization, methods, and 
companion administration was con- 
sidered essential to achieve the 
best use of the individual contribu- 
tions of time and energies to the 
Association in its formative period. 
Formalized organization and _pro- 
cedures are essential to a large 
organization. In a small one, with 
volunteer help they are a luxury 
that cannot normally be afforded. 
AFMA was no exception. 

In 1952 and in 1953, AFMA re- 
ceived several requests for official 
chapter recognition outside the 
Washington area. At first the Board 
of Directors advised these _peti- 
tioners to form their own groups 
separately and for all to affiliate in 
their common purpose. In Decem- 
ber 1953 the Board agreed to rec- 
ognize other chapters and the first 
Field Chapter of the Association 
was established officially at Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
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Today the standing committees 
of the Association are almost un- 
changed from their original format. 
These include a Committee on Fi- 
nance, a Committee on Member- 
ship, a Committee on Publications, 
a Committee on Programs and a 
Committee for Publicity. Special 
committees have been appointed, 
and some continue as standing 
committees — the Committee on 
Constitution & Bylaws, the Com- 
mittees on Nominations (there have 
been four), and the Committee on 
Organization. 

By June 1955 the rapid increase 
in membership and particularly in 
field chapter activity made evident 
the need for centralized adminis- 
tration to handle the increased re- 
quirement for expeditious handling 
of correspondence, historical ma- 
terial, submissions of management 
studies and papers for publication 
and other functions incident to the 
management of the Association’s 
business. This necessitated central- 
ized control of all the Association’s 
committee groups and administra- 
tive activities. 

The Second annual conference 
was held at Fort Myer, Virginia on 
24 May 1956. 

By September 1956 the Associa- 
tion had grown to 23 active field 
chapters. 

The growth in the number of 
field chapters changed the entire 
concept of and approach to the 
management of the Association. In 
recognition of this change the Na- 
tional Board of Directors voted to 
establish a separate Washington 
National Chapter. Prior to that, the 
National officers had also served as 
officers of the Washington chapter. 
This proved to be an unwieldy ar- 
rangement and the two were di- 
vorced. This freed the National 
Board of operating responsibility 
for the National Chapter and per- 
mitted more time for consideration 
of policy matters. 

The current program of the 
Board also reflects the change in 
the nature of the Association. The 
Third Annual Conference, in con- 
formity with the vote of the mem- 
bers at the Second Annual Con- 
ference will be two days instead of 
one. The first day will be devoted 
to chapter business and programs. 
The second to the more formal 
presentations of new management 
concepts. 
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New membership criteria are 
being developed to provide a 
stronger membership base. This 
should prove helpful in the mem- 
bership drive underway. 

The Board has recently set in 
motion a program to improve the 
materials furnished those desiring 
to establish a field chapter. In ad- 
dition a packet of materials on how 
to develop a chapter program is 
being prepared, and from time to 
time suggested program materials 
will be distributed. It is hoped that 
the chapters themselves will con- 
tribute material on their own suc- 
cessful programs which can be dis- 
tributed to others. Under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Matthew McKeon, 
Office of the Comptroller of the 
Army, an Association Speaker's Bu- 
reau has been established through 


BuAer R&D Reorganizes for 


which outstanding speakers from 
the Defense establishment and in- 
dustry are identified so as to make 
their services available to the field 
chapters. 

The Association has passed 
through the pains of birth and the 
transition from a predominantly in- 
dividual to a chapter pattern of 
growth. The aim now is to build on 
this foundation. The role of the 
National Office will be to furnish 
help and guidance, by and with the 
support of the chapters and mem- 
bers at large. As time passes, it is 
the intent to have the Association 
identify itself more and more 
closely with the management ob- 
jectives of the Department of De- 
fense. By so doing it can serve to 
help give the Nation a more effec- 
tive and efficient fighting arm. 


Better Weapon Systems Approach 


The Navy announced a reorgani- 
zation of the Research and De- 
velopment Department of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics designed to 





ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


To cooperate in interchange of 
the highly specialized tech- 
niques and knowledge of man- 
agement methods; 


To help carry out studies of 
special management subjects 
and problems; 


To foster the memories, friend- 
ships, and traditions growing 
= of your Armed Forces serv- 
ice. 


Write today to Chairman, Member- 
a - Committee, Armed Forces Man- 

— . 1635 North Woodstock, 
Arlington 7 Va. -. for information. Be- 
come proficient in our 


NATION’S DEFENSE SYSTEM 


improve its ability to carry out an 
integrated * “weapon system” ap- 
proach in the development of new 
air weapons. 

The new arrangement, the Navy 
said, “will place greater emphasis 
on the research and development 
planning phases, strengthen project 
management for air weapon sys- 
tems and provide more efficiency 
and economy through centraliza- 
tion.” 

The principal change in BuAer’s 
R&D Department is the formation 
of a new Avionics Division to be 
headed by Capt. W. E. Sweeney, 
USN. Consisting of the old Elec- 
tronics and Armaments Divisions, 
plus the Navigation Branch of the 
Airborne Equipment Division, the 
new unit will have control over the 
obligation of $50 million in funds 
during the current fiscal year. 

The Avionics Division will be 
responsible for all electronics gear 
for both aircraft and missiles used 
in locating targets, maneuvering 
for attack and delivery of weapons. 

Fort Richardson, Alaska’s larg- 
est and most modern Army in- 
stallation and headquarters for 
the United States Army, Alaska, 
is approximately eight miles from 
Anchorage, the Territory's largest 
city. Temperatures vary from a 
high of 85 degrees to 45 degrees 


below zero. 
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NEW 


Dollar- 





MINIATURE DIFFERENTIAL 
Metron Instrument Company. 
(See Cut) These new Miniature 
Differentials are now available 
from Metron for applications where 
small size and long life are essen- 
tial. Installation is easy because 
they have ball-bearing shaft sup- 
ports that are foot mounted. These 





differentials will add or subtract 
two rotating inputs .. . or angular 
inputs. Thirty-four ratios — from 
1:1 to 27:1—provide wide design 
possibilities. Units with anti-back- 
lash features are also available. 
May we send you more complete 
information without cost from our 
library? 


For more facts request No. 1 on reply card 


NEW INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 


John Deere Corporation. A new 
time-saving feature for Industrial 
Tractors has been recently an- 
nounced by John Deere. A direc- 
tion reverser that permits res ard 

r backward travel at the same 
pathor without shifting gears is the 


Saving 
Prod 


ucts 


highlight of several new features 
for the “420” Crawler and Utility 
Tractors. A 5-speed transmission is 
offered for all models of Industrial 
Tractors, and a new heavy-duty 
3-point hitch for the “420” com- 
bines the advantages of “pick up 
and go” operation. 


For more facts request No. 2 on reply card 





WELDING ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


All-State Welding Alloys Com- 
pany. A new manual—52 pages, 4 
x 7”—is a handy pocket encyclo- 
paedia of practical welding know- 
how needed by operating personnel 
particularly in maintenance depart- 
ments and welding shops where the 
variety of metal work is non- 
routine. The manual was written by 
expert welders to provide a ready 
reference for themselves and super- 
visory personnel. A copy is avail- 
able for interested organizations 
without cost or obligation. 


For more facts request No. 3 on reply card 


MILITARY TIES 

A. Schreter & Sons. The latest in 
military men’s tie fashions have re- 
cently been announced by this 
time-honored tie manufacturer. 
Available now in most Exchange 
Stores. 


For more facts request No. 4 on reply card 


“PRINCE CONSORT” 


Button-down “DEAU- 


and 


As a service to OPERATING DEPARTMENTS and PURCHASING 
OFFICERS, ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT will provide you with 


a selected list of manufacturers’ products. 


How to Use Armed Forces Management’s Library— 


Inserted in this issue, a postage free card is provided for your con- 
venience in requesting descriptive and informative literature. This will be 
forwarded to you, without obligation. Many cost saving ideas are gen- 
erated by Operating Departments that have referenced information on 
products available. Purchasing Officials will find this type of information 


invaluable. 


All that need be done is: 


fill in name and address, circle that 


which will assist you, and drop in the mail. 
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VILLE” clip-down ties. Available 
in all regulation shades, the new 
button-down tie is fast becoming a 
popular item with military men. 
Should these ties not be available 
in your exchange, circle the prod- 
uct card, and we shall be glad to 
assist you in securing them. 

For more facts request No. 5 on reply card 


NEW LIGHTWEIGHT 
MASONRY PANEL 


Tecfab Incorporated. A new 
lightweight panel consisting of 
corrugated steel core embedded in 
precast perlite concrete, offers a 
new low-cost type of construction. 
Maintenance-free and easily con- 
structed, an interesting brochure is 
available to construction personnel 
without obligation. 


For more facts request No. 6 on reply card 


INVESTMENT BOOKLET 


Harris, Upham & Company. Are 
you interested in investing now to 
augment your present or retired in- 
come? Two new and informative 
investment aids directed toward a 
sensible and conservative approach 
to investing in common stock, are 
being offered to you without obliga- 
tion of any kind. Entitled “Divi- 
dends Over the Years” and “Market 
Review’, these two booklets will 
materially assist your program. May 
we send them to you today? 


For more facts request No. 7 on reply card 


TIME RECORDER 


Latham Time Recorder Com- 
pany. Specifically designed to bring 
the time-clock to the operation, this 
new low-cost clock will save its cost 
in a few days. How many organiza- 
tions are using the old-fashioned 
system of having work crews punch 
in at a master clock, then waiting 
for transportation or other delays 
prior to beginning work? Portal to 
portal pay is recognized by better 
management as a tool of waste and 
inefficiency. The Latham Company 
has an interesting brochure avail- 
ablel without cost, that will show 
you how their lifetime guaranteed 
clock can save you many dollars 
and increase production time. 

For more facts request No. 8 on reply card 


BENDIX-DECCA 
NAVIGATOR SYSTEM 

Bendix Pacific Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corporation. ARMED 
FORCES MANAGEMENT has in- 
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deed been honored to announce 
that a limited number of an inter- 
esting brochure on the Bendix- 
Decca Navigation System, is avail- 
able to pilots and navigators in the 
Armed Forces. This costly 18-page 
booklet will be of paramount in- 
terest to flying personnel. Your copy 
will be forwarded without cost 
upon receipt of your request on our 
product card. 


For more facts request No. 9 on reply card 


BROADCAST RECEIVER AND 
AUTOMATIC AIR-RAID 
ALERT SYSTEM 


Allen B. DuMont Laboratories. 
A new low-cost AM radio receiver, 
which by the “flick-of-a-switch,” 
becomes an automatic warning de- 
vice in case of an enemy air attack, 
has recently been announced and 
priced at only $40. Its dual function 
as an ordinary broadcast receiver 
and automatic air-raid alert system 


makes the receiver ideally applic- | 


able for all transmitter operations 
which will be required by January 
2, 1957, to provide facilities for re- 
ceiving CONELRAD alerts, and 
for banks, schools, theaters, hotels, 
military installations, and other 
public gathering places as an ad- 
vance warning system of an im- 
pending enemy attack. More de- 
tailed information is available 
through. our library service. 


For more facts request No. 10 on reply card 


NEW CRAWLER FORK LIFT 
American Tractor Corporation. A 
new 12-page booklet offered by 
American Tractor Corporation con- 
tains helpful suggestions on mecha- 


nized handling of construction ma- | 


terials and_ other 
Truly an all-purpose piece of 
equipment, the TERRATRAC de- 
scribed has a capacity of 3500 
pounds with a maximum lift of 
21’ 4”. It is available with inter- 
changeable dozer blade, %-yard 
loading bucket, concrete hopper 
bucket and log-grab, for handling 


| a wide range of lifting, loading and 


leveling jobs. Free copies of the 
booklet may 
ARMED FORCES MANAGE- 
MENT. 


For more facts request No. 11 on reply card 


| PLASTIC HULL 


LANDING CRAFT 
Zenith Plastics Company. An- 
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ASPHALT LINERS 





> | 
... insure the COMAZE contain- 


ment of water, wastes, sludges and 


“Hydromat” hydraulic mats, de- 
veloped and manufactured by the 
leading manufacturer of asphaltic 
products for over 30 years, were 
developed in a scientific manner 
to provide a lining material that 
would allow the COMPLETE con- 
tainment of water, wastes, sludges, 
sewerage, etc. “Hydromat" is 
installed as a monolithic liner, with 
mechanically sealed joints, that will 
expand and contract with soil 
movements without rupturing or 





22 KIMBALL ST. 





<2 sewerage in... 


IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


INDUSTRIAL RESERVOIRS & 
WASTE CONTROL PONDS 


MUNICIPAL WATER AND 
SEWERAGE PROJECTS 


MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 


breaking the seal. 'Hydromat", a 
fully exposed type of lining, may 
be installed quickly and easily by 
untrained labor . . . make-ready 
requires only a minimum of time 
and effort. "Hydromat" provides 
the practical answer to the prob- 
lem of efficiently relining old, 
cracked concrete or gunite lin- 
ings. "Hydromat" hydraulic mats 
are produced in sheet sizes 4’ wide 
up to 12’ long . . . available in 
thicknesses of 5/32”, '/4" and '/2".. 


WRITE TODAY .. . for your 
copy of our “Hydromat" 
TECH-TIPS covering com- 
plete technical data on 
the uses and installation of 
“Hydromat" Asphalt Liners. 


° ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


For more facts request No. 20 on reply card 
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other step in the advance of the 
plastics industry occurred recently 
when the Zenith Plastics Company 
launched the first of a fleet of 
25 all-plastic hull landing craft 
(LCVP) for the Navy. The N lavy 
has been interested for the past 
two years in development of a rein- 
forced plastic landing craft and has 
fostered research and development 
projects toward this goal. Com- 
pletely resistant to fungus, corro- 
sion and dry rot, the results of 
exposure to dampness and salt 
water, the use of the new plastic 
process will save the government 
considerable sums of money. More 
detailed and technical information 
is available to interested individuals 
and government agencies. 


For more facts request No. 12 on reply card 


ELECTRONICS FACTS 
HANDBOOK 

American Machine & Foundry 
Company. A handy 20-page booklet 
entitled Electronic Facts Handbook 
has just been published by the 
Electronics Engineering Section of 
AMF’s General Engineering Labo- 


CAMERA MOUNTING 
EQUIPMENT 


The Jewett Manufacturing Com- 
pany. (See cuts). For cameramen 
who must follow continuing action 
from a moving vehicle yet be pre- 
pared to instantly dismount and 
take hand held or ground mounted 
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ratories. The pocket-size, attrac- 
tively styled handbook is a collec- 
tion of carefully selected reference 
data useful to people concerned 
with government and industrial re- 
search and development activities. 
Typical among the many subjects 
covered are Army and Navy 
synchros, AN nomenclature for 
communication equipment, radar 
terms, frequency bands and wave- 
length, analog and digital com- 
puters, and conversion of wind 
pressures to pressures. A free copy 
of the valuable little booklet is 
available through AMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT. 


For more facts request No. 13 on reply card 


NEW POCKET PAGER 

The Transvox Corporation. The 
Pocket Pager, manufactured by 
Transvox Corporation, the smallest 
and lightest transistor-equipped de- 
vice of its kind (less than 3 ounces 
—smaller than a_ regular-length 
package of cigarettes), is designed 
to eliminate the loudspeakers and 
bells now used for personnel pag- 
ing. Using the Pocket Pager System, 


shots, the dual factors of  split- 
second employment of equipment 
and continuous adequate camera 
support are vital. The special prob- 
lem of getting sharp unblurred 
shots from a moving vehicle and 
then making a quick changeover to 
a hand held or stationary ground 
mount requires three components: 





the switchboard operator talks into 
a conventional microphone. The 
“pagee’ receives a coded signal on 
his minitaure “button-hole” speaker. 
The tiny speaker may be clipped 
to a shirt pocket, blouse, or even 
under a tie. An improved transistor 
circuit permits battery life up to 
600 hours without replacement. 
Low in cost, this new product ap- 
pears to be a “natural” for com- 
manding officers and executive per- 
sonnel. Complete information is 
available without obligation. 


For more facts request No. 14 on reply cord 


MOBILE STORAGE 

Dolin Metal Products Company. 
Visitors at the 1956 National Office 
Management Exposition, had the 
opportunity of viewing and operat- 
ing the much discussed Dolin 
Mobile Storage System. This British 
Patented technique increases the 
amount of useable floor space by 
converting the large percentage of 
storage area aisle space into useful 
productive area. The mobile stor- 
age arrangement makes possible 6, 
, 8 and more rows of equipment 


(1) A specially designed vehicle- 
mounted camera stand (2) a pan- 
head combining steady on-mount 
action, and (3) a tripod which will 
accept the pan-head assembly from 
the vehicle. Complete information 
and detailed descriptions are avail- 
able without obligation. 


For more facts request No. 15 on reply card 
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with only one aisle. Details of this 
novel system together with graphic 
literature are waiting for your in- 
quiry. 


For more facts request No. 16 on reply card 


OSCILLATOR WAND 


The Stancil-Hoffman Corpora- 
tion. The new Oscillator Wand, 
Model AO11 is completely transis- 
torized and self contained mainte- 
nance tool for fixed and portable 
magnetic recording equipment. 
Guaranteed to thoroughly check a 
channel in a matter of seconds, the 
new wand has many times saved 
its low cost in maintenance costs. 
More detailed and technical infor- 
mation is available. 


For more facts request No. 17 on reply card 


MINIATURE 
POTENTIOMETER 

Minco Engineering & Manu- 
facturing. A miniaturized linear 


travel potentiometer that provides a 
means of translating linear mechan- 
ical ‘motion into electrical signals 
has been introduced by MINCO 
Engineering and Manufacturing, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. The unit is 


REPRINT 


“Management Can Understand 
Operations Research.” Write Dr. C. 
A. Slocum, Operations Research 
Institute, Inc., 41 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York. 

Operations Research _ Institute, 
Inc., offers reprints of an article 
entitled, “Management Can Under- 
stand Operations Research.” Using 
the question and answer technique, 
the article gives a down-to-earth 
explanation of linear programming, 
one of the war-born analysis tech- 
niques which industry is now using 
to simplify and improve such oper- 
ations as inventory control, pro- 
duction scheduling, sales forecast- 
ing, transportation scheduling, etc. 


designed to meet the requirements 
of control systems in _ aircraft, 
rockets, guided missiles and indus- 
trial machinery. 

Each MINCO potentiometer is 
completely assembled and adjusted 
before insertion in its %” O.D. 
aluminum tube housing. Flexible, 
it permits selection of the best 
features for a given application 


Typical questions answered in 
the article include: What problems 
can linear programming handle? 
What is linear programming like? 
What cost reductions or profits can 
be expected? How long does it take 
to get started? What basic informa- 
tion is needed? Where can training 
be obtained? etc. 

A typical problem worked out in 
the article schedules the work of 
several machines of varying capaci- 
ties in such a manner that a number 
of different parts are produced 
within a prescribed time limit. Only 
simple arithmetic is used. 

For copies of the reprint, write to 
Operations Research Institute, Inc., 
41 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


without sacrificing performance. 
Available in single or dual-element 
units, O-ring seals are provided for 
applications where severe environ- 
mental conditions exist. 

Other specifications are: 

1. Dual precious metal wipers 

2. Up to 60,000 ohms per inch 

resistance 
3. 5% resistance tolerance 
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A FAMOUS NAME... A COMPLETE | 


LINE OF QUALITY FASTENERS... 


cap screws * set screws * socket head cap and socket 





set screws * studs * machine screws and stove bolts * 
nuts, washers and cotter pins * wood screws and drive 
screws * sheet metal screws * carriage bolts * aircraft 
screws, bolts and pins * rockford-phillips recessed head 
screws * gulmite head screws * rockford-sems assem- 


blies * rockford-clutch head screws * rockford-place 
bolts * rockford-thread cutting screws * rockford-"twin 


fast’ 


wood screws °* 


“serve yourself” merchandiser. 


PLUS Engineering Experience for “SPECIALS” 


NOVEMBER 1956 


of ALL CONFIGURATIONS 

Write Dept. AF'-956 for BROCHURE about 
our PLASTIC PACKAGED Merchandise. 
ROCKFORD SCREW PRODUCTS CO. 
Rockford, Illinois 


For more facts request No. 21 on reply card 

















cs 


Up to 6” active travel; 0.010” 
active tolerance; any 

specified value of over travel 
5. Resolution as low as 0.0008” 

6. Zero backlash 

Further information on MINCO 
linear travel potentiometers, or 
special versions of it, can be had 
by requesting on the inclosed prod- 
uct card. 


travel 


For more facts recuest No. 18 on reply card 


SPRING-DEX CARD FILES 


Wassell Organizations, Inc., Cut 
clerical costs in half on present rec- 
ords without expensive transfer. 
Revolutionize your present records. 
Make them visible, efficient, time 
and dollar saving. Spring-Dex is 
easy to install on any card in any 
housing. 


For more facts request No. 19 on reply card 


ASPHALT LINERS 


W. R. Meadows, Inc. Sealtight 
Hydromat asphalt liners insure the 
complete containment of water, 
wastes, and 
industrial reservoirs and waste con- 
trol ponds, military installations, 
irrigation projects. It's mechanical- 
ly sealed joints will expand and 
contract with soil movements with- 
out rupturing or breaking the seal. 


sludges sewerage in 





SHOULD 


Armed Forces Management print a 
"Management Personnel Position Va- 
cancy Column?" In reply to several 
inquiries, such a column is being eval- 
uated for its value to you, the readers. 
An announcement will appear in the 
next issue. If you'd like to register 
your opinion, please write our edi- 
torial office, 208 S. Second St., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 








BRITANNICA 
| Holds Workshop 


A "Military Workshop" was ar- 
ranged and held in August at the 
home offices of ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA in Chicago for the TI 
& E offices of the various branches of 
the military establishments in the Chi- 
cago area, which was attended by 56 
TI & E officers and non-commissioned 
personnel. BRITANNICA considered 
this a matter of public service in the 
interest of dispensing, 
obligation 


without any 

instructive 
and educational information regard- 
ing reference material and research. 

Lasting a full workday basic edi- 
torial concepts in reference work- 
creation and related subjects were 
discussed. With J. V. Dodge, Manag- 
ing Editor of EB, various department 
heads personally explained the vari- 
- ous functions, and authenticity of the 
BRITANNICA as well as the thor- 
oughngss of the editorial staff. Orig- 
inal contributions and their processing 
through some 472 individual editorial 
steps were shown as well as the iden- 
tical processing of supplementary 
material, contained eventually in the 
"Yearbook". 


whatsoever, 
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Available in the sheet size to fit 
your construction plan best. 


For more facts request No. 20 on reply card 


QUALITY FASTENERS 
Rockford Screw Products Co. 
famous name offers the complete 
line of quality fasteners, screws, 
studs, pins, and bolts to fit any need 
plus engineering experience for 

specials of all configurations. 


For more facts request No. 21 on reply card 


CORRES-FILE ORDER DESKS 

Wassell Organization, Inc. These 
New Order Desks give finger tip 
control of all records. Cards and 
correspondence or orders can be 
mixed. All records instantly avail- 
able. 


For more facts request No. 22 on reply cord 


BELCO REPLACEMENT 
FAUCET STEMS 


Miller Manufacturing Company. 
Leaking compression type faucets, 
lost water and excessive mainte- 
nance costs are gone forever with 
the installation of Belco ball bear- 
ing replacement stems, complete 
with bibb washers. The  bibb 
washer is only under compression 
and is not subject to cutting or 
grinding action. 


For more facts request No. 23 on reply card 


MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 
FACTS 


Brown, Madeira, and Company. 
This company, specializing in mu- 
tual investment funds, will send, 
without obligation, facts about con- 
servative, middle-of-the-road, and 
aggressive types of investments and 
mutual funds. 


For more facts request No. 24 on reply card 


VISUAL CONTROL BOARD 
Wassell Organization, Inc. Prod- 

uc-trol not only schedules but au- 

tomatically checks with time, line, 


4 BSLV SSS a NA SUNY Sa? VRS RLS AN EVES 


and color control, 
and upkeep cost. 


For more facts request No. 25 on reply card 


COMMON STOCK 
INVESTMENT 

Hamilton Management Corp. 
Through Hamilton Funds, Inc., a 
managed common stock investment 
fund, this firm offers lump sum or 
monthly investment plans to fit any 
budget. Interested persons can in- 
quire without obligation. Firm re- 
cently declared another quarterly 
dividend. 


has low original 


For more facts request No. 26 on reply cord 


VISIBLE EQUIPMENT 

Wassell Organization, Inc. There 
are 16 good reasons why you should 
be cutting costs and spe eding effi- 
ciency with Sig-Na-Lok. In use in 
all branches of the government, 
should be investigated before oe 
buy anything less. 


For more facts request No. 27 on reply card 


VISUAL MANAGEMENT 
CONTROL 

Graphic Systems. This New York 
firm invites men interested in effi- 
cient management to get things 
done with Boardmaster Visual con- 
trol which gives a graphic picture 
of operations, spotlighted in color, 
saves time, money, and stops errors. 


For more facts request No. 28 on reply card 


SELF INDEXING CARD 
SYSTEM 

Wassell Organization, Inc. First 
again by Wassell, Plas-ta-card Self- 
Guides are the boon of all tabulat- 
ing folk. Self-Guides go through 
tabulating machines, no guides to 
remove or replace, makes tab cards 
as fast as the fastest card file. 


For more facts request No. 29 on reply card 


CHECKER WALL 
MOUNTED RACK 


Vogel-Peterson Company. Hold 
more wraps in less space. Write for 
Bulletin CK455. 


For more facts request No. 30 on reply card 


FILING CABINETS 

Wassell Organizations, Inc. Cut 
your office force filing time in half, 
save up to 40% in space with Cor- 
res-File. Revolutionary filing equip- 
ment takes your file clerk out of the 
laboring class and saves you 50 
cents of every dollar you now 
spend. j ; 


For more facts request No. 31 on reply card 
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Uptimum Personnel Utilization— 


The No. | Problem 


in Building Tomorrow's Navy 


Can the Navy Program Reduce Personnel Turnover? 


Ih RING the fourteen years that I have been privi- 
leged to serve in the United States Navy my duty 
assignments have been concerned largely with per- 
sonnel rather than with materiel. For that reason I 
think of management in terms of human resources 
and “good” management in terms of optimum utiliza- 
tion of every man and woman in military service. 
All of us today are witnesses to advances in the 
science of naval warfare that are as spectacular and 
significant as were the developments in the historic 
days when the Navy changed from sail to steam. The 
Navy is now shifting from conventional power to 
nuclear power; from guns to guided missiles; from 
subsonic to supersonic aircraft. Consequently our 
Navy men and women must not keep pace only with 
scientific developments of this nuclear missile age but 
they must actually keep ahead of these modern ad- 
vances if they are to have the training and know-how 
to handle the jobs which must be done in the Fleets 
and in the vastly complicated Shore Establishment. 
However remote from the bridges of our fighting 
ships or close to the roar of jet planes our personnel 
may be, each plays an important role in the vital task 
of keeping our Navy supreme on the seas. Our man- 
agerial responsibilities in the Navy, therefore, are 
pinpointed toward twin  objectives—utilizing our 
human resources so that the potential of each officer 
and enlisted man or woman is developed to the fullest 
and harnessing technological advances so that we are 
always building the Navy of tomorrow—today. 


By Captain Louise K. Wilde, 
U.S. Navy 


Assistant Chief of Naval Personne! for Women 


NOVEMBER = 1956 


Since I am not qualified to discuss the technological 
aspects of management, my comments will be limited 
to the human side of the picture and the managerial 
problems peculiar to the military services. 

Certainly personnel is the number one problem. 
Not only are all the services concerned about the 
problem of retaining trained people but they are 
perturbed about the effects of our large annual turn- 
over of personnel on the combat readiness of our 
military forces. So important is this problem that the 
President, the Congress, and the civilian and military 
heads of our various service components have devoted 
months of study and investigation into this personnel 
situation. Fortunately, action has followed study. The 
Congress has enacted legislation designed to provide 
additional military career incentives and the services 
themselves have improved their personnel adminis- 
trative procedures to meet the problems involved in 
maintaining a “cold war” total military force of nearly 
3 million men and women. A great deal remains to be 
done in both these areas—legislatively and adminis- 
tratively—but it is apparent that the importance of 
our service personnel and of their problems has 
penetrated the national consciousness. 

If we accept the hard truth that we must maintain 
for an indefinite period of time active military forces 
much larger than we have ever had in a period short 
of war, we must, of course also accept the corollary. 
Military service has become an integral part of the 
American way of life and the great majority of our 
male population can expect to wear a uniform at some 
period of their lives. The old adage “Don’t fight the 
problem” is a familiar military slogan. Civilians too 
would do well to give this slogan a second, serious 
thought. Fighting the problem—refusing to accept the 
idea of military service as a citizenship obligation— 
is no solution. To solve this problem, we Americans 
must learn to live with it. 

The maintenance of relatively large military forces 
in the face of a heavy annual turnover of personnel 
is a costly matter. We may take some comfort from 
the fact that military technical training contributes to 
the over-all skill resources of the country as a whole 
but the manager in uniform is primarily interested in 
retaining the personnel he has trained, not in seeing 
them leave the service at the end of their enlistment 
period to take skilled jobs in business or industry. 
Hence the great emphasis on Career Incentive Pro- 
grams and Career Attractiveness Programs aimed at 
reducing the turnover of personnel and increasing the 
percentage of carreer motivated men and women. This 
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whole problem was highlighted by 
the President in his special message 
of January 1955 to the Congress of 
the United States when he stated: 

“To sustain our active forces at 
required level of strength and eff- 
ciency, it is necessary to increase 
the present rate of voluntary en- 
listments . . . and to induce volun- 
teers, both officers and enlisted 
men, to continue in the service on 
a career basis...” 

“These objectives require com- 
pensation which is more in line 
with that offered by private indus- 
try. They also require strengthen- 
ing of traditional service benefits in 
recognition of the unusual diffi- 
culties facing the serviceman and 
his family.” 

The Reenlistment Bonus Act, the 
Dependent Medical Care Act, the 
Survivors Benefits Act, the Regular 
Officer Augmentation Act, the 
Medical and Dental Officer Career 
Incentive Act are all important steps 
in support of greater military 
career attractiveness and, as a con- 
sequence, more effective manage- 
ment. 

Yet, even if a much larger per- 
centage of our military personnel 
can be persuaded to choose the 
Army, Navy, Marine sg or Air 
Force as a life career, our man- 
agerial responsibilities are by no 
means reduced. Equally complex 
are the problems connected with 
the training, distribution and opti- 
mum utilization of the thousands 
of human beings who enter the 
military services every week. These 
humans come in with assorted 
mental capacities, job experiences, 
attitudes and ambitions. Similarly, 
there are wide variations in the 
kinds of tasks to be performed, 
ranging from the simplest kind of 
messenger duty to the highly tech- 
nical electronics type of assign- 
ment. Management success in these 
areas means utilizing all our human 
resources so that each individual’s 
potentialities are developed to the 
greatest degree possible and, at the 
same time, dividing the multitudi- 
nous work projects that must be 
done in the military service into 
components small enough for hu- 
man minds to master. Trying to 
place nearly 3 million round pegs 
in round holes is no simple per- 
sonnel responsibility! Yet this is 
exactly what we must attempt to 
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dd at every level of management 
if we are to maintain our fighting 
efficiency and our technological 
superiority. 

Fortunately for the military per- 
sonnel managers, the established 
career patterns of the services, 
which vary to some degree in ac- 
cordance with the mission of each 
component, contribute materially 
to the objective of optimum utiliza- 
tion of human resources. Formal- 
ized training, rotation, promotion 
procedures and career planning are 
among the principal aids which 
help us to achieve good manage- 
ment. 

For example, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the Navy maintains 
a global, continuous training pro- 
gram and that opportunities for ad- 
vanced schooling are extended to 
both officers and enlisted personnel 
throughout their entire naval ca- 
reers. Certainly formalized training 
is a sound investment and pays 
substantial dividends in increased 
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efficiency. Few business or indus- 
trial organizations can boast as 
comprehensive a training program 
for their employees. Rotation of 
duty assignments is another useful 
te chnique utilized by the military 
services to develop ‘well-rounded, 
experienced leaders ‘at every level 
of command. A companion tech- 
nique—career planning—means that 
for the most capable there is a 
clear cut ladder of advancement 
from the bottom to the top. Assign- 
ments are carefully controlled and 
career fields thoughtfully _con- 
ceived so that jobs that lead into 
blind alleys are reduced to a min- 
imum. The seaman “strikes” for a 
rating and he knows from the 
moment he starts learning his job 
as a potential Radioman or Air 
Controlman that ahead of him lie 
challenging opportunities, com- 
mensurate with his skill and mental 
capacities, to rise to the top as a 
Chief Petty Officer or perhaps to 
commissioned status. Reasonable 
opportunities for continuous ad- 
vancements in rating at fairly regu- 
lar intervals and reasonable assur- 
ances of being retained in the 
service until retirement are valu- 
able assets for career military per- 
sonnel. And every Navy man or 
woman knows that: service wide 
competitive examinations, in the 
case of enlisted personnel, and 
formally constituted Selection 
Boards for officers provide promo- 
tion systems which assure fair and 
equitable treatment for all. 

So far I have been talking 
service personnel without regard to 
sex. How, you may ask, do Navy 
women fit into this management 
picture and what managerial prob- 
lems are there which may be 
unique among the WAVES? First, 
it is important to appreciate the 
fact that Navy women are an 
integral part of the United States 
Navy. They fill military jobs both 
in the Continental United States 
and at selected overseas bases. 
They may also serve on hospital 
ships, transports and airplanes, but 
are prohibited by law from serving 
on combatant ships or on aircraft 
on combat missions. Secondly, 
Navy WAVES, like the women in 
the other military services, have a 
two-fold mission: to make available 
to the Navy their skills in non- 
combat jobs which they can per- 
ARMED 
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form as well or, in some cases, 
better than men, and to serve as 
a mobilization base of military 
personnel who would provide the 
necessary leadership and experi- 
ence to spearhead the training and 
effective utilization of vast numbers 
of young women who would be 
needed by the Navy to meet our 
personnel requirement in time of 
war. 

Lastly, Navy WAVES work side 
by side with Navy men at the many 
jobs which need to be done 
throughout the vast Shore Estab- 
lishment in support of our Fleets. 
Men and women hold the same 
job titles, receive the same pay, 
and are subject to the same mili- 
tary regulations and the same mili- 
tary discipline. 

In my present assignment as 
Assistant Chief for Women, I 
am in fact a managerial assistant 
or staff officer serving directly 
under the Chief of Naval Personnel. 
At each Naval District or Naval 
Air Training Command headquar- 
ters a woman officer is designated 
to serve in a similar advisory capac- 
ity to the Admiral in command and 
at every naval activity under these 
various headquarters a woman 
officer is named by the Command- 
ing Officer to advise him on matters 
concerned with the administration 
of women in the Navy. It is impor- 
tant to note that at every level of 
command these women naval offi- 
cers serve purely as staff officers or 
advisors. The Commanding Officer, 
the District Commandant and so 
on up the line to the Chief of 
Naval Personnel—these men are 
the “bosses” of our Navy women 
as well as our Navy men and have 
the ultimate responsibility for their 
training, housing, welfare, recre- 
ation, discipline and job assign- 
ments. In addition to the desig- 
nated woman officer, the Com- 
manding Officer also has the 
assistance of his personnel officers, 
welfare and_ recreation officer, 
doctors, chaplains, training officer 
and various other staff officers to 
help him with his managerial re- 
sponsibilities. In contrast to most 
civilian managers, however, these 
responsibilities around 
the clock, for our military managers 


continue 


are just as responsible for the per- 
sonnel who serve under them when 
they are in the barracks or off duty 
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as they are when they are on 
duty as they are when they are on 
the job, ashore or afloat. In short, 
leadership and supervisory respon- 
sibilities in the military family are 
really “all-hands” jobs with every 
commissioned and petty officer 
charged with the responsibility of 
assisting the Commanding Officer 
in his efforts to maintain effective 
and equitable management _poli- 
cies. 

Because the women are an inte- 
gral part of this system the per- 
sonnel problems peculiar to them 
as a group are few indeed. In a 
period short of war, women are 
permitted to leave the service prior 
to completion of their enlistment 
contract if they are married and 
wish to be discharged. Obviously 
men do not have this privilege and 
even the women must complete 
stated periods of service in return 
for their Navy training before they 
may request separation. Pregnancy 
is always a reason for discharge. 
These policies, we feel, are entirely 
realistic and very much in keeping 
with our American morals and our 
national attitudes toward home and 
family life. The other personnel 
policy which frankly acknowledges 
a respect for our national morals is 
in the area of utilization and assign- 
ment. Women are not utilized in 
remote areas nor assigned to jobs 
which for physiological reasons 
would be wholly inappropriate. 
The Congress itself has also placed 
limitations on the assignment of 
women to combatant ships and 
planes engaged in combat missions. 

In summary, we in the Navy 
believe that good management in 
the field of human resources means 
striving constantly toward the es- 
tablishment of better personnel 
policies which will permit the opti- 
mum utilization of every man and 
woman in uniform and, at the same 
time, providing our personnel with 
career incentives that will make 
them proud and happy to be dis- 
charging their citizenship respon- 
sibilities by serving in our Armed 
Forces. 


Servicemen Graduate 

From Reactor Course 

At Univ. of Virginia 
Washington (AFPS)—Some 29 

members of the Armed Forces and 

an Army civilian employee re- 


cently completed a five months’ 
course in nuclear power at the 
University of Virginia in Char- 
lottesville. 

The graduates will operate the 
Army package power reactor now 
being built at Ft. Belvoir, Va. 

Some members of the class will 
go to Schenectady, N.Y., for ad- 
ditional training before returning 
to Belvoir. The other students will 
receive practical reactor experience 
in Chicago or at a testing station 
in Idaho. 

Capt. Richard W. Graham, ad- 
ministrative officer, is senior mem- 
ber of the first atomic reactor 
cadre, which include three Engi- 
neer warrant officers, 16 Army, six 
Navy and three Air Force enlisted 
men. 


Surface-to-Surface Missile 
Announced by Martin 

The Martin Company, Balti- 
more, has announced a new sur- 
face-to-surface guided missile, La- 
crosse, now in production for the 
Ordnance Corps, U.S. Army. 

Designed for close support oper- 
ation on the battlefield, with em- 
phasis on accuracy and mobility, 
the essential components are the 
missile, a launcher mounted on a 
standard Army truck, and a guid- 
ance station. 

The Lacrosse system was de- 
veloped under Army Ordnance 
contract by the Cornell Aeronauti- 
cal Laboratory, Buffalo, N.Y., and 
is being produced by the Baltimore 
facilities of the Martin Company. 


Runway Rock n’ Roll 
Subject of AF Beam 
Washington (AFPS) — A new 
electronic device that takes “statis- 
tical pictures” of the “rock n’ roll” 
in runways can predict damage to 
a plane during taxiing and take-off. 
Used by the Air Research and 
Development Command to check 
irregularities in landing strips, a 
small wheeled unit throws a light 
beam every half foot actually 
charting a profile of the runway. 
The results show a _ runway’s 
tendency to cause plane vibration 
during take-off, when aircraft un- 
dergo their toughest structural 
trials, ARDC said. 
The unit thus far has been used 
successfully at three Air Force 
bases. 
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Flying Ice 

Down in Atlanta where ice is 
common only in Cokes, experi- 
mental engineers at Lockheed’s 
Georgia Division are making Arctic 
test on C-130 Hercules fuselage 
sections by driving 40 pound blocks 
of man-made ice against the metal 
sections to be tested. The ice is held 
securely by steel bars to an auto 


which is driven down the runway 
at 100 feet per second (C-130 land- 
ing speed) so that the ice block 
scrapes the stationary fuselage sec- 
tion. In reverse, the test simulates 
the landing of a plane in the Arctic 
where ice mounds are common on 
the runways. Purpose of the test is 
to determine the best protective 
“ice armour for the Air Force's 
new turbo-prop cargo-troop carrier. 


k Reviews 


by D. D. Corrigan 





Military Classics 
“THE POWER OF PERSON- 


ALITY IN WAR,” by Major 
General Baron von Fre ytag- 
Loringhoven (Military Service 


Publishing ie 167 pages, 

$3.00 ). 

“MILITARY INSTITUTIONS OF 
THE ROMANS,” by Flavius 
Vegetius Renatus ( Military Serv- 
ice Publishing Company, 114 
pages, $2.00). 

Usually I would avoid the words 
“classic literature,” in a review, as 
these two words will often make 
the strongest man turn pale and 
the bravest man falter. However, 
these two small books are military 
classics and should be of interest 
to members of the Armed Forces 
because they are each a master- 
piece on the art and science of war. 
Thinking military men will find 
them a worthwhile addition or basis 
for a military library. Each are 
translations; the first from the Ger- 
man, and the second from Latin, 
each depicting a different period in 
history. Each author is recognized 
as a great military thinker of his 
time, with significant words for 
every succe eding generation. 

Although these men are sepa- 
rated by centuries of time, each is 
concerned with similar situations. 
Opinions and advice are given on 
leadership, discipline, universal 
military training, gaining confi- 
dence by the leader of the men for 
which he is responsible, and coali- 
tion warfare. To the man who is 
today concerned with these prob- 
lems, it often seems that these are 
new situations, but in broad terms 
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these matters are age-old and have 
been studied various ways and 
means for many generations. While 
the past ways are not always the 
best for modern terms, it is illumi- 
nating to study past records, for by 
the past and present the future can 
be planned. 

For nineteen centuries the words 
of Vegetius were accepted by the 
western world as words of wisdom 
and his combined books, now under 
the title of “Military Institutions of 
the Romans,” were considered as 
being the most influential of all 
military treatises. Henry II, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Charlemagne, Mon- 
tecuculli, and many others referred 
often to these works. Many of the 
traditions and organization of the 
Roman army as outlined by Vege- 
tius are apparent still today in our 
own military institutions. It was 
Vegetius who first said, “He, there- 
fore, who desires peace, should pre- 
pare for war.” His treatise begins 
with the discipline and training of 
recruits. Drills, selection of recruits, 
arms, camps, and marches are ex- 
plained in terms of discipline and 
action. The second section is de- 
voted to the organization and the 
legion, with details of promotion. 


guard and duty rosters, the use of 
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the trumpet, pay deposits, and 
duties and_ responsibilities of 
officers. The last section deals with 
strategy and tactics, and narrates 
the use of reserves, formations. 
maneuvers, handling raw troops, 
improving morale, “aa preserving 
health. The general maxims which 
conclude the book are universal 
axioms as cognizant today as they 
were years ago when the eagle was 
the symbol ‘of the might of the 
Roman army. 


General Greytag-Loringhoven 
was a prolific writer, havi ing written 
fifteen books on military subjects, 
many pamphlets for the German 
army, and a contributor to the Ger- 
man Army's quarterly military re- 
view. He is best remembered now, 
thirty-two years after his death, for 
“The Power of Personality in War, 
a book dealing with an interpreta- 
tion and suppleme ntary material on 
the observations of Clausewitz. The 
Prussian officer Clausewitz lived 
from 1780 to 1831, and his philoso- 
phy of war founded a modern 
strategy that has become in many 
countries a basis of military study. 
The words of a Prussian officer as 
explained by another Prussian 
General will not always be ac- 
cepted by members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, but 
will be viewed as provocative and 
forceful. 

The important theories of Clause- 
witz deal with the psychological 
aspects of the personalities of lead- 
ers on the results shown on the 
battlefield. The author uses actual 
events in history to illustrate the 
reason for success and failure. 
Frederick the Great is shown as a 
powerful personality whose bold- 
ness influenced greatly his troops 
and the Seven Years War, An 
analysis of the Army of General 
Lee in the American Civil War 
points up the personality of the 
leader in offensive and defensive 
tactics. Military events are followed 
closely up to the close of the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

Development of Esprit de Corps, 
self sacrifice, audacity, prudence. 
boldness, are explained in relation- 
ship to the leader and his men. 
Military training, hardships of war, 
source of manpower, endurance, 
are related to physical exertions. 
Clausewitz claims that the human 
element and the insignificant cir- 
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cumstance are not to be overlooked. 
The psychological aspects of lead- 
ership are well illustrated with 
actual events, making this a colorful 
and informative study. 


Exploring The Unknown 


“SECRETS OF SPACE FLIGHT,” 
by Lloyd Mallan (Arco, 144 
pages, $2.00). 

This is a picture-story, telling by 
photographs and words the exciting 
past, present, and future of space 
travel. Mr. Mallan’s book, “Men, 
Rockets and Space Rats,” was re- 
viewed in the June 1956 issue of 
ARMED FORCES MANAGE- 
MENT and it is with pleasure that 
we present his latest book, “Secrets 
of Space Flight.” 

Lloyd Mallan begins his new 
book with the statement, “Manned 
spaceflight will be a reality within 
the next 20 years, according to a 
majority of the men who should 
know.” When manned spaceflight 
is achieved, laymen will probably 
focus their attention and give the 
credit to the pilot, but actually all 
fields will have contributed their 
skills and talents to make this event 
a reality. An appraisal is given as to 
the achievements and struggles 
necessary in the field of science in 
the progress toward flight into 
space. 

Many of the pictures used are 
exclusive, and have not appeared 
in print before. The author flew 
18,000 miles under military auspices 
in order to gather information. He 
writes in an informal style, making 
the book entertaining as well as in- 
formative. 

A friend of mine saw this book 
on my desk, and attracted by the 
colorful cover, asked what the 
secrets of this space travel book 
were all about. Of course there are 
no secrets disclosed that would be 
detrimental to national security, but 
the secrets are those disclosures that 
are possible to tell. Many people 
are just not aware of the newest 
developments. 

The reader will find out how an- 
thropologists designed the prone- 
position bed for tolerance to 
gravity-pull. The story of the South 
American water turtle who experi- 
enced a permanent injury to his ear 
led to significant data on weight- 
lessness. Carefully explained is the 
no-gravity situation achieved by 
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pushing an airplane up and over 
the top of a ballistic curve. The 
many photographs of space suits 
and exposure clothing show how 
the Wright Aero Medical Labora- 
tory is keeping at least five years 
ahead of mechanical progress in 
space medical research. Rockets, 
spaceships, supersonic aircraft are 
all explained in terms of the present 
and the future. 


The concluding chapter deals 
with flying saucers and the author’s 
conclusions. His own investigations 
do not allow him to say there is no 
such thing as a flying saucer, but 
on the other hand, he does not feel 
there has been sufficient evidence to 
prove the reality of confused re- 
ports. 


Years of experience in writing 
and study of aviation and rocket 
research qualifies Mr. Mallan to 
write, “Secrets of Space Flight.” He 
is a member of the American 
Rocket Society and the British In- 
terplanetary Society. 


Two Specialized Books 


“MODERN MARINE ENGI- 
NEERING,” by D. W. Rudorft 
(Philosophical Library, 154 
pages, $4.75). 


Significant changes have taken 
place in marine engineering since 
the war, and more changes are an- 
ticipated with the advent of the 
gas turbine. The author has at- 
tempted to give a non-technical 
review of the various types of pro- 
pulsion plants used in the construc- 
tion of vessels. Subjects covered are 
diesel engines, boilers and con- 
densers, geared steam _ turbine 
drive, turbo-electric propulsion, gas 
turbines, and ships’ steering gear. 
An up to date view on the modern 
trend in marine engineering. 


“MODERN NAVAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE,” by W. Muckle (Philoso- 
phical Library, 154 pages, $4.75). 
The author states that “naval 





Atorgenics is a body of systematized ideas (in- 
corporating man’s valid but hitherto unconnected 
observations on organization) ; it is deduced from ac- 
cepted postulates and self-evident axioms of our time; 
and it is bound by a unifying principle that views an 
organization as a conceptual structure in which idea 
flow determines organizational power for productivity 
—this latter in contradistinction to the organization 
which depends upon the succession of human person- 
ality impacts down a personality hierarchy. 


Our accomplishments today are more and more 
through organized human effort. The need is great 
to know how to organize, how to cause an organiza- 
tion to operate efficiently, and how to release more 
of man’s potential into greater productivity. 


Those who try to learn how to meet the need have 
had to do it in the school of experience. The most ad- 
vanced instruction in our universities, colleges, and 
schools (civilian or military) is by the case method— 
experience of others. 


In Atorgenics, one can learn how to design, build, 
operate, and maintain an harmonious structure of 
teams for teamwork so as to induce spontaneous 
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cooperation with concomitant increased productivity 
(or reduced costs). 


The October issue of Atorgenics Aspects, an 
Academy publication, contains information about 
Atorgenics, the Academy, and membership. The lead 
article is “Steps En Route To Atorgenics” by Leland 
B. Kuhre; in it he gives the step by step unfoldment 
of ideas: from setting the task in 1935, to the key 
concept of 1945, to the unifying principle of 1955. 
Because of its summarizing content, a special printing 
of the October issue is available at the single copy price 
of 50¢. 


Atorgenics Aspects is now published monthly ex- 
cept July and August; it is presently in twelve-page 
self-covered magazine format en route to a larger size; 
and it is available by subscription at $4.50 per year. 


The monograph in book format, “Organization — 
From Empiricism to Principle”, (reprinted from its 
first publication in Jan-June 1956 in six installments 
in Armed Forces Management magazine, plus added 
supplementary material) contains the essence of ap- 
plied Atorgenics as expressed at that time. This mono- 
graph may be purchased for $2.50. 
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architecture although not an exact 
science has nevertheless become a 
science and it is possible for the 
designer with the knowledge which 
he now has available to produce a 
ship which will fulfill given require- 
ments. It is the purpose of this book 
to discuss in broad general terms 
how this is accomplished, and to 
give an account of the various prob- 
lems which the naval architect 
must solve.” 


A Handy Reference Book 
“COMPANY ADMINISTRATION 
AND THE PERSONNEL SEC- 
TION,” by Colonel C. M. Virtue 
( Military Publishing 
Company, 412 pages, $3.75). 


Service 


Colonel Virtue’s book has served 
the army well for many years. This 
new revision makes the 24th edition 
in 22 years, bringing the unit ad- 
ministration and personnel manage- 
ment completely up to date. The 
new MOS system is covered, along 
with the NCO-Specialist plan, 
modifications to the supply system, 
details of the new Forms 20, 24 and 
66, and changes in pay and allow- 
ances. 

The purpose of this standard 
guide is to provide a reference on 
the regulations, manuals, and offi- 
cial instructions affecting the ad- 
ministration of a company or 
similar unit, and to explain required 
reports and records. The book has 
been divided into two sections; the 
first dealing with those matters 
which the company commander 
directly controls, and the second 
containing material on which the 
personnel officer is responsible. 
Much factual information is given 
which will be of great value, but 
intangible data is also covered 
Management problems and recom- 
mendations are given as to human 
behavior, interviewing, necessary 
stimulus to work, and how to have 
good administration. 

It should not be necessary to 
state what a basic and worthwhile 
book this is for reference and un- 
derstanding. “Company Adminis- 
tration,” has been in demand for 
many years, and any book that 
reaches the 24th edition has proven 
it contains vital and authoritative 
information. Colonel Virtue has 
written a book that has been of 
great aid to army paper work, and 
has been well received. 
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Recommended Books 
“ETIQUETTE AND PROTO- 

COL,” by I. Monte Radlovic 

(Harcourt, Brace, $3.95). 

A new handbook giving the an- 
swers to many questions that arise 
in diplomatic or government social 
circles, covering the basic code of 
behavior for members of the Armed 
Forces and Diplomatic corps at 
home or abroad. 


“THE RETIREMENT HAND 
BOOK,” by Joseph C. Buckley, 
(Harper & Brothers, 329 pages, 
$3.95). 

Timely advice for civilians or 
military personnel who are reach- 
ing the age of retirement, with hints 
on financial matters, new interests, 
and health. 


“MILITARY CUSTOMS AND 
TRADITIONS,” by Major Mark 
M. Boatner, III (David McKay, 
176 pages, $2.75). 

Credit is due to Major Boatner 
for furnishing this valuable book on 
a subject that has long been 
neglected by other authors. 


“THE FBI STORY: A Report to the 
People,” by Don Whitehead 
(Random House, $4.95). 


The inside story of the FBI, be- 
ginning with the founding in 1908 
and up to the current activities. 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover writes the for- 
ward. The author was given access 
to records and answers to his ques- 
tions to write this unique report of 
the FBI. 


“THE EXECUTIVE LIFE,” by the 
Editors of Fortune, (Doubleday. 
223 pages, $3.50). 
An analysis of the type of man 

that leads industry and_ business 

today, with glimpses as to his per- 
sonal and public life. 


“GALIPOLI,” by Alan Moorehead 
(Harper, 369 pages, $4.50). 
Many talented men have written 

of this military campaign, but none 

more excitingly than Mr. Moore- 
head. 


“THE MIND GOES FORTH,” by 

Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, 

( Norton, $3.95). 

These well qualified authors have 
written a new book on mature 
thinking, showing how to create un- 
derstanding between oneself and 
others. 
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pinpointing an invader in any kind of weather, at any time of day or night! 


Through Engineering to the Nth power, Convair’s F-102A has conquered time and distance, 


extending freedom’s protective barrier —far beyond the wild blue yonder! 
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